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THE LIBRARY OF MAGDALEN COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 
(Concluded from p. 423.) 

We have about fifty books (besides those just 
described) printed before the end of the fif- 
teenth century; but unfortunately my biblio- 

raphical knowledge is too slight to culls me to 
o more than give a rough list of the printers and 
a few scattered notes. 

1. Vindelinus of Spires, at Venice.—1469, Plinii 
Hist. Nat. (which Dibdin calls a miracle of art). 
1471, 8. 

2. Ulrich Zell of Cologne.—? 1473, Latin trans- 
lation of Eusebius’s Preparatio Evangelica by 
George of Trebizond (see Panzer, i. 329). 

3. John of Westphalia, at Louvain.—1473, Petri 
Crescentii Bononiensis de omnibus agriculture 
partibus, de plantarum animaliumque natura et 
utilitate libri xii., imperfect (see Van den Linden, 
494). 21473, Imitatio Christi, attributed on the 
_ title- to John Gerson, the Chancellor of Paris. 

4. John, of Cologne and John Matthew de 
Gheretz, at Venice.—1473, Calderini of Verona’s 
Commentary on Martial. 1478, Lactantius de 
Divin. Institut. adv. Gentes (by Joh. et Matth. de 
G. impensis Joh. de Colonia. Ex dono Mri. Wil- 


helmi Redyale quondam socii istius collegii). 


5. Nicholas Jenson, at Venice,—1475, Ciceronis 
Epistole Familiares. 1478, Latin translation of 
Plutarch, two fine volumes, one imperfect. 

6. Joh. Cocroft.—? 1473, Roberti de Licio Ser- 
mones Quadragesimales. 

7. Luke Brandis de Schass, at Liibeck.—1475, 
Rudimentum Novitiorum, imperfect, fine woodcuts. 

8. Conrad de Hoembach.—1476, Chronicon per 
devotum Carthusiensem quendam (coming down 
to Sixtus IV., 1471-84). 

9. Stephen Corelius of Lyons, at Parma.—1476, 
Plinii Hist. Nat. 

10. Antonius Koburger of Nuremberg.—1477, 
at Piacenza, Fra. Rainier’s Pantheologica, 3 vols. 
1493, Schedel’s Liber Chronicorum, with illustra- 
tions (our copy has the “ De Sarmatia ”). 

11. Benedict of Genoa, at Venice. — 1480, 
Chirurgia, by Master Peter de Argellata of Bo- 
logna, revised by Dr. Matthew Moretus of Brixen. 

12. Theodoric Rood of Cologne, in Univ. Oxon. 
—1481, Oct. 11, Alex. Aphrodis Expositio in 
tertium libr. Arist. de Anima. 

13. John of Nordlingen and Henry of Harlem, 
at Bononia (? Bologna or Boulogne).—1482, Quest. 
Metaphys., by Gabriel Zerbi of Verona. 

14, Antonius Miscominus, at Florence.— 1482, 
Plotini Opera cum comment. Ficini. 

15. Perrin Lathomi, Boniface Johannis et Joh. 
de Villa Veteri.—1494, Durandi Rationale Divin. 
Offic. (bound up with it is a MS, of the pseudo- 
gospel of Nicodemus). 

16. Joh. Rubeus of Vercelli, at Venice.—1493, 
Aurel. Cornel. Celsi Medicine lib. vii. 

17. Joh. Trechsel, at Lyons.—1495, Dialogus 
magistri Guillermi (sic) de ockam doctoris famo- 
sissimi. Compendium errorum Johannis pape xxii. 
Opus nonaginta dierum. Littere F. Michaelis ad 
capitulum f. minorum. Littere F. Michaelis ad 
imperatorem. 1497, Magistri Roberti Holkot 
super iv libros sententiarum questiones, &c. 

18. Aldus Manutius, at Venice.—1495, Aristot. 
Organon ; 1497, Feb., various treatises by Aristotle 
(both bequeathed to the college in 1522 by Thomas 
Stanbrig). 1497, June, various treatises of Theo- 
phrastus, Aristotle, Alex. Aphrodis. 

19. J. Higman and Wolfgang Hopylius, at 
Paris.—1498, Dionys. Ocelestis. Epist. 
Ign. et Polye. 

20. Leonard de Arigis de Gesoriaco, at Florence. 

21. Joh. et . de G iis, at Venice.— 
1499, Boethius, 

22. Jean Petit, “ Bocardi pti.”—1500, Illustr. 
Viror. Opuscula. 

Among the early books lacking either date or 
name of printer may be mentioned :—(1) ? 1470, 
S. Cypr. Epistole, which once belonged to John 
Stokesley, demy of the college, Bishop of London 
1530-9. (2) 1472, at Argent., De Quatuor Vir- 
tutibus Cardinalibus, by Frater Henricus of Ri 
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editio altera. (3) 1475, Sermones aurei de Sanctis, 


compiled by Leonard de Utino. (4) 1478, Flo- 
rence, Exposition of Aristotle’s Ethics, by Donato 
Acciaiuoli, given to the college by a former 
commoner, Richard Fox, Bishop of Winchester, 


1501-28, and founder of Corpus Christi College. 
(5) 1483, Argentin., Preceptorium Divine Legis, 
by Joh. Nider, Ord, Praedic, (6) 1498, Basil., 
Biblia c. Postilla Cardin. Hugonis, 7 vols. (at the 
beginning there is a letter of Sob. de Amorbach to 
Anton. Koburger of Nuremberg and the Lector). 
(7) 1499, Venice, various astronomical treatises, 
including one by Proclus, translated by Linacre ; 

reface by Aldus Manutius to Duke Guido of 

rbino, (8) Beroaldus in Cic. Offic, with an 
epistle addressed to G. H. F, Card. Gonza 

We have also the 1501 Basel edition o' 
by Jacob. de Phortzheim, and editions of Virgil 
by Jodocus Badius Ascensius (1528) and Joh. 
Crespinus, at Lyons (1529). We have also one of 
the 600 copies of the Complutensian Polyglot. It 
is in six vols, (four containing the Old Testament 
one the New Testament, and one is a Hebrew and 
Greek lexicon). Vol. i. of our copy has been 
much cut down, and begins at chap. xiii. of 
Leviticus, and all the volumes except that contain- 
ing the New Testament have been rebound. It is 
well known that this edition, printed at Alcala de 
Herrares (Complutum) by Cardinal Ximenes (print- 
ing ended May 3, 1515), was not published till 
1522, so that Erasmus in 1516 had the honour of 
publishing the first edition of the Greek text of 
the New Testament. Each volume of our copy 
has a parchment label (pasted inside the cover in 
the case of the rebound volumes, but outside the 
cover of the New Testament volume and protected 
by a thin covering of horn), which has the follow- 
ing quatrain :— 

“ Hoe operis quicunque vides si forte juvabit 
Noscere quis tanti muneris author erat 
Eximius sacra scripture idemque trilinguis 

Antistes studiis his Leus ille dedit,” 
i.¢, it was presented to the college v an old 
member, Edward Lee, the successor of Wolsey in 
the metropolitical see of York (1531-44). 

A beautifal little volume has lately been dis- 
covered in our library. It is entitled Del modo 
di fare le Fortificationi di terra intorno alle citta, 
by Giacomo Lantieri di Paratico di Brescia, and 
was printed at Venice in 1558 by Bolognino Zal- 
tieri, Its special feature is its fine morocco bind- 
ing, with the splendid coat of arms of Alfonso of 
Este, the fifth and last Duke of Ferrara (d. 1597), 
with his name and motto, “Tu decus omne tuis.” 
It would seem to be a presentation copy to him 
from the author, Our copy has a note to the 
effect that it was bought by Sir Arthur Throck- 
morton Dee. 29, 1587. 

Next I have to notice a group of liturgical 
books. We have a Sarum Missal of 1521 (printed 


4 Jean Petit), a Sarum Portiforium or Breviary 
(Pars Hiemalis only) of 1556, a Saram Hymnary of 
1555 ; also a pretty little Book of Hours, accord- 
ing to the use of Paris, in French, po on 
vellum by Nicole Vostre. It has illuminated 
capitals and some good engravings. It is undated, 
but the table for finding the movable feasts begins 
with 1524, and that may be taken as its approxi- 
mate date. In this same Pp, too, we have a 
copy of an edition (printed in 1537, “studio et 
impensd Antonii Goini”) of Cardinal Quignon’s 
reformed Breviary, which seems to have escaped 
the notice of Dr. J. M. Neale (Hssays on Litur- 
giology, p. 3). From fol. 400 onwards the pages 
are damaged, two or three of them very much so, 

Two copies of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs are worth 
mentioning. One is the first edition, printed in 
1562, and has an autograph letter of the author 
(fellow of the college in 1538) to President Law- 
rence Humphrey (1561-88). The other is a pre- 
sentation copy from the author to the same 
president. 

It may suffice to mention an imperfect copy of 
Hector ’s Chronicles of Scotland, rete A 
by Master John Bellenden, and printed at Edin- 
burgh, which has on the fly-leaf a curious water- 
mark ; and a copy of the second edition of the 
famous Icon Basilike. 

Besides the autographs already mentioned, there 
exist in various books in our library those of 
Bishop Jewel, Peter Martyr, Oliver Cromwell, and 
Lord Byron. In a glass case in the library are 
facsimiles of the Great Seals of the kings of Eng- 
land, of which the originals are attached to docu- 
ments in our muniment room. The series is 
unbroken (save Henry VII.) from Henry II. to 
Elizabeth, both inclusive. About 600 facsimiles 
(by Mr. Ready of the British Museum) of other 
interesting seals attached to our documents are 
preserved in a drawer in the MS. room. The 
earliest, if I remember rightly, is that of Bishop 
Seffrid II. of Chichester ; but the most important 
are doubtless the four copies of the city seal 
of Winchester, attached to deeds of March 17, 
1221, ¢. 1230, 1329 (two). According to the late 
Mr. J. Gough Nichols, in a paper printed in the 
Winchester volume of the Archeological Institute’s 
Transactions (p. 107), no copies were known to 
him (see Mr. Macray, in the Eighth Report of 
the Historical MSS. Commissioners, p. 264). 

In conclusion, two interesting sets of objects 
kept in the library may be mentioned, li- 
giously precerved in a glass case are a few articles 
which, with the exception of an ancient cup and 
the MSS. wentioned above, are the sole personal 
relics of our founder keown to be in existence. 
These are his buskins of red velvet and a pair of 
embroidered stockings, both for use on ceremo- 
nial occasions, acd a fragment of his cope, with 
the lilies of Our Lvty, which hive been remounted 
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on white silk. The other curiosity is a series of 
sepia copies of a fine set of portraits by Vandyke 
of which the originals belong to the Duke o' 
Buccleuch. These are said to be the only known 
copies, and were made by a young artist named 
White, whose father presented them to the college. 

I have now completed my account of our college 
library, and though it does not pretend to be 
complete or exhaustive, I trust it may be of some 
use to those who are interested in the subject of 
college libraries. W. A. B. Cooxiper. 

Magdalen College, Oxford, 

P.S.—With reference to 4 notes on our copy 
of the Liber Collationum, Mr. Maskell informs 
me that the Ford Abbey copy (which has one or 
two English rubrics which ours does not contain) 
passed into his possession about forty years back, 
and is now in the British Museum with the other 
scarce ritual books which he presented to the 
nation some time Mr. kell also tells 
me that he believes the St. Andrew’s Priory copy 
to be in Lord Robartes’s library at Llanhydrock. 


“PETER PLYMLEY’S LETTERS.” 


In 1837 Peter Plymley’s Letters were out of 
print. My father-in-law, Mr. B. S. Morgan, who 
took an active interest in all the social and political 
questions of the time, was very desirous that they 
should be reprinted and published at a cheap rate. 
As he had some acquaintance with Sydney Smith, 
from meeting him ee at Fishmongers’ 
Hall, he ventured to write to him, asking him if 
he had any intention to republish the work, and 
if not whether he would object to any one else 
doing so, At this time the opinion was universally 
held that Sydney Smith was the author of Plymley’s 
Letters, 

To this application the following reply was re- 
ceived. I copy from the original letter itself, 
which came into my possession at the death of 
Mr. Morgan about forty years ago:— 

“Combe Florey, Taunton, Dec. 31, 1837. 

“*Str,—Your question is a very fair one, and should 
have been answered sooner, but your letter took some 
time to follow me here and has just been received. I 
have read Peter Plymley a long time since, and, as far as 
I remember, thought it a smart production of a young 
and liberal person. I did not write it. I have no copy 
of it. Ido not mean to republish it. I do not know 
who wrote it. Lagree entirely with all the opinions it 
professes, but the work itself was ephemeral and is dead 
and gone. “T remain, Sir, 

* Your ob. St 
(Signed) ‘“Sypyey 

“I beg my comp“ to Mr. Towse, pray tell him the 
weather has been remarkably mild here.’ 

The letter is addressed “B. S. Morgan, Esq., 
Fishmongers’ Hall, London Bridge, London.” 

In 1839 (or really in 1838, although the title- 
page bears the imprint of 1839, according to a 
common custom of publishers) Messrs. Longman 


published The Works of the Rev. Sydney Smith, 
in 3 vols., 8vo., and in the author’s preface, to be 
found in vol. i., pp. vii and viii, he writes:— 

**T have printed in this collection the Letters of Peter 
Plymley. The Government of that day took great pains 
to find out the author. All they could find was that they 
were brought to Mr. Budd, the publisher, by the Earl 
of Lauderdale. Somehow or another it came to be con- 
jectured that I was that author; I have — denied 
it; but finding that I deny it in vain, I have thought it 
might be as well to include the letters in this collection. 
They had an immense circulation at the time, and I 
think above 20,000 copies were sold,” 

Now I have often heard that among literary men 
an author is held to be quite justified in denying 
the authorship of a work which, for any reason, 
he has thought fit to publish anonymously or 
under a nom de plume; but even admitting this, 
it does seem somewhat startling to find a clergy- 
man of high character and great fame quietly in- 
cluding in his acknowledged works a production 
(however popular and most deservedly so) which 
less than two years before he had so strongly and 
very epigrammatically stated that he did not write ; 
that he had no copy of it; that he did not know 
who wrote it. Perhaps he had forgotten this 
letter to my father-in-law. I have not thought it 
right to place this letter before the public until I 
was assured there was no one living whose feelings 
could be hurt by it. It will, I think, be interest- 


ing to some of your readers, Joun GREEN. 
Wallington, Surrey, 
SHAKSPEARIANA. 


In Richard ITI, III. ii., are to be read the fol- 
lowing fine lines, which I give according to the 
variorum edition of Reed in fifteen volumes :— 

“ K. Rich. Discomfortable cousin, know’st thou not 

That, when the searching eye of heaven is hid 

Behind the globe, and lights the lower world, 

Then thieves and robbers range abroad unseen 

In murders, and in outrage, bloody here ; 

But when, from under this terrestrial ball, 

He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines, 

And darts his light through every guilty hole, 

Then murders, treasons, and detested sins, 

The cloak of night being plucked from off their backs, 

Stand bare and naked trembling at themselves.” 

The word bloody in the fifth line is an emendation, 
first made in the second quarto, of the word 
bouldie in the first quarto. This reading bloody 
has been adopted by the three following quartos, 
all the folios, and nearly all modern editors. 
Dyce, however, following the hint of Collier’s 
Corrector, substitutes boldly. Not a single critic 
or editor adheres to the ing of the first quarto, 
bouldie. Bouldie, however, as it is the first, so is 
it the right reading, being the word used some- 
times in the sixteenth century to express what 
was subsequently and exclusively represented by 
boldly. This wi — by the following quota- 
tion; “ The Duke of Albany being thereof adver- 
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tised boldie then took his ships and sailed into 
Scotland with all convenient speed” (Holinshed, 
1523). I propose, then, to read the fourth and fifth 
lines thus 
“ Then thieves and robbers range abroad unseen, 
In murders, and in outrage, boldy here.” 
The word boldy, in the sense which it bears, suits 
the context here incomparably better than bloody. 
Henry Hatrorp VAuGHAN. 


“ Teurest,” III. i. 13 (6 8. vi. 24, 65, 261).— 
“ Moat busie lest, when I doe it.” 
This passage will probably exercise the ingenuity 
of commentators to the end of time. It may seem 
sumptuous for me to enter the lists, but as a 
ae of Shakspeare I may perhaps be permitted to 
offer a remark upon what seems to me the most 
intelligible reading. The last edition (“ Parchment 
Library”), of which the general get-up appears to 
be preferable to the text, has— 
“ Most busiest when I do it.” 
But neither this nor Dr. Nicnotson’s emendation, 
“ Most busy, least when I do it,” 
appears to me to meet the sense required. The 
former reading merely means that Ferdinand is 
most busy when he is doing it—i.¢., his work, 
mentioned three lines above—and is bald and 
flavourless ; the latter signifies in ordinary English 
“The less I work the more busy I am,” which, 
when the whole motif of the soliloquy is considered, 
seems to me the exact reverse of what Ferdinand 
. means. “ There are some sports,” he says in effect, 
“which though they involve hard work, yet the 
pleasure we take in them prevents from being toil- 
some,” or, to use an equivalent expression, “The 
labour we delight in physics paio.” “ Similarly,” 
he continues, “ this is a mean task on which I am 
employed, and it would be as heavy to me as it is 
odious were it not that 
* The mistress which I serve quickens what's dead 
And makes my labours pleasures,’ ” 
In what way? “She weeps when she sees my 
work, and says that such a low, base task was 
never so nobly performed. On hearing this | 
forget my cares, but I retain the sweet thoughts 
that are begot of her sympathy, and which 
refresh my labours, so that Iam most freed from 
the anxieties of business while I am actually doing 
the hardest work.” On these grounds the reading 
“ Most busyless, when I do it,” 
which only involves the change of a single letter, 
appears to me to meet the sense the best. I can 
see no adequate reason for altering “my work” 
into “me work,” which is advocated by Mr. 
Vaucuan and preferred by the “ Parchment 
Library” editor. “Such baseness” is used by 
Miranda attributively of the work in which 
Ferdinand is employed, and which is defined as 
the removal and piling up of thousands of heavy 


logs. The collocation of ideas would be destroyed 
by the substitution of me for my. 

W. F. Prrpeavx. 
Jaipur, Rajputana, 


“Romeo anp LV. v. 37.—In Romeo's 
speech 
do remember an apothecary ”; 
the man’s shop holding 

“ A tortoise hung, 
An alligator stuff,” 
and the like, with 
* About his shelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes,” 

seem to have been taken by the poet from the 
elder Teniers’s engraving of a corn extractor. The 
pédicure’s shop answers almost exactly to that of 
Shakespeare’s apothecary, with a stuffed alligator 
swinging overhead and the empty pots on the 
shelves, Teniers lived from 1582 to 1649, so that 
it is quite possible that Shakespeare may have 
seen this print. Is it known at what date it was 
M. G. Warkiss. 


Beninp Tue Diat-PLate: A curious Boox- 
case. — Many curious instances have been re- 
corded of books and documents rescued from ruin. 
With the permission of the Editor I will relate the 
story of one which I came across lately. In Aber- 
deen University library there are a considerable 
number of academical theses printed by Raban, 
Nicol, Brown, and the Forbeses, the earliest 
printers in Aberdeen. While examining these thin 
small quarto volumes I was very much interested 
in one of them, that had formerly been in the 
library of Marischal College, and which contains 
two theses, with this MS. note on the fly-leaf:— 

“The first of these Tracts was presented to Marischal 
College in 1840 by David Laing, Esq., Edinburgh. The 
second was found behind the Dial-plate of the Clock in 
taking down the Old College in May, 184: | At the end 
of it is a Catalogue in MS. of the Books belonging to 
James Morison, who was Provost of Aberdeen in 1744- 
1746 and 1752-1754.” 

The first tract I will ow by, but the second I will 
notice particularly. The title is:— 

“ Dissertatio Philosophica, | De | Natura & Legibus 
Materiew : | Quam cum Annexis, Auspice Deo Opt. Max. 
Generosi hi, op- | timaw spei Adoloscentes, (sic) Laurex 
Magisterialis Candidati, pub-| lice propugnabant, in 
adibue inclyte Academie Marischallane | Aberdonensis 
ad diem 13 Aprilis, 1732. | H.L.Q.8. | Preside Gulielmo 
Duff, P. P.| Candidatorum Nomina, | [the names of 
thirty-nine candidates are given here} Abredwis: | Ex- 
cudebat Jacobus Nicol, Urbis & Universitatis | Typo- 
graphus, Anno Dom, m.pco,xxx1r. | Sm. 4° 12 pp.” 
On the verso of the title-page is the dedication 
“ Jacobo Moorison, Consuli Magnifico,...... Civi- 
tatis Aberdonim,” the person whose books are 
catalogued at the end, although the dates of his 
oi are not in accordance with the MS. note. 

find James Morison, Provost 1730-32, and again 
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in 1752-54, and James Morison, jun., of Elsick, 
Provost 1744-46, but I do not think they are 
one and the same person. The tract and cata- 
logue are much weather-stained, and have a jagged 
hole, an inch and a half in diameter, through every 
leaf ; probably the axle of some part of the works 
of the clock traversed the book. How it came 
about no one can tell, but there is little doubt that 
while putting up or repairing the large clock on Old 
Marischal College at some date after 1758 a wedge 
had been required, and this tract, which belonged 
to Provost Morigon, had supplied the need. I do 
not know of the existence of another copy. As 
representing to us what the library of a man in 
Provost Morison’s position was like at that date 
it may not be without interest if I give a transcript 
of such portions of the Catalogue as are legible, 
preserving the peculiarities in spelling and arrange- 
ment :— 

“ A Cattalogue of Books belonging to Provost James 
Morison 1757. 

“Thomsons Annatomy — Puffendurfe Introduction— 
Whitefields Sermons Vol. 2— Burnetts Demonstrations 
Vol. 2— Private Christians witnes for Christianity — 
Mistrey of self Deceiving--A narative of the Spirit of 
God — Discourses concerning the......of preaching — 
Truth & Innecence v...... —Right of Patronge—Western 
Martry......—Bourigonism Displayed—Articles of War 
in 1744—Sett of the Citty of Edinburgh—Christian Re- 
creations—Use of Passions — Reviving Cordeal for a 
Despearing Soul— Thomas Akempas in French—Sermons 
in French—Anatomy of a Christian—Practical Distiller 
—Exposition on the 130 Psalm—The Causes of the 
Sabbath—Lives of the Antient Holy Fathers—Renoldas 
Trettes of Passions—Rule of Faith—Picture of a Papest 
—State and Duty of the Church of Scotland—Addison 
Poems—Plea for Grace—Don Quixot — Rare juell of 
Chris......ment—Moral Instruct......—Vincent on Judgm 
eocesd —Exposition on the Gal......—Discourse about true 
happyness—Survey of Spiritual Antichrist—Gospel Con- 
versation — Scott's Sermons Vol. 2—Exposition of the 
Song of Solomon—Practicall Catechism —Grotius of 
Civel Authority — Beveridge on the Sacrament — 
Christians Heart Drawn out towards Christ — Mis- 
cellania—Caviet against Anibaptists—first and second 
books of Dissiplin—Instruction for the right Comforting 
afflicted Conciences—a Breiff Exposition of the Epistle 
to the Thessalonians—Christ the true light—Genneral 
Demands Concerning the late Covenant—The Vainity 
of the Creature—Godly fear—Owen on Scisim—Gentle- 
man Calling......—Burket on y* New Test.—Pomfrets 
Poemes—Wat's Do.—Henry on y* Sacrament—Waller's 
Poems—Mrs, Teachum—Miltons Paradice lost—Nelson 
on Sacrament—Rowes Letters—Gordon’s Gramar— 
Rochester's Poems—Observations on y* Rise & Progress 
of y° united Provinces—Dyckes Spelling Dictionary— 
Cato’s Morals — Family Instructor— Xenophon Gr & 
Latin—Bailies Dictionary—Cole’s Dictionary—Right of 
Patronage — Moral! Instruct......—Dissertatio de Tuss 
“i768 ent Feb. 18 To Forver 

, nt Fe ‘o John Forbes Clerk to Mr, 
Jas. Barnett Pomfret’s Poems.” 

J. P, Epmonp, 


64, Bonaccord Street, Aberdeen. 


Gray's Latin Opz.—The accompanying trans- 
Jation is from the pen of my brother-in-law, Mr. 


R. E. E. Warburton, of Arley, and was composed 
more than forty years ago, after a visit to the Car- 
thusian monastery of La Grande Chartreuse. I 
doubt whether any one has seen it except myself 
—to whom it was shown for the first time last 
autumn—and the late Mr. Plumer Ward, from 
whom Mr. Warburton once received a letter in 
which the veteran novelist congratulated him on 
having succeeded where he himself had failed 
miserably. Your readers cannot but be struck 
with the fidelity of the version as well as with its 
rhythm. J. B. 
9, Hyde Park Gate, South, 
Written by Gray in the Album of the Grande Chartreuse 
(Dauphiny), August, 1741, 
Oh Tu, severi religio loci 
Quocunque gaudes nomine (non leve 
Nativa nam certé fluenta 
Numen habet, veteresque sylvas ; 
Presentiorem et conspicimus Deum 
Per invias rupes, fera per juga, 
Clivosque preruptos, sonantes 
Inter aquas, nemorumque noctem, 
si repostus sub trabe citred 
ulgeret auro, et Phidiacd manu) 
Salve vocanti rité, fesso et 
Da placidam juveni quietem. 
Quod si invidendis sedibus, et frui 
Fortuna sacra lege silentii 
Vetat volentem, me resorbens 
In medias violenta fluctus : 
Saltem remoto des, Pater, angulo 
Horas senectz ducere liberas ; 
Tutumque vulgari tumultu 
Surripias, homihumque curis. 
The above is copied from Pickering’s edition of Gray's 
Vorks, 1836. ] 
Idem Anglicé redditum :— 
Oh, thou! the Spirit ‘mid these scenes abiding, 
Whate’er the name by which thy power be known 
(Truly no mean divinity presiding 
These native streams, these ancient forests own ; 


And here on pathless rock or mountain height, 
Amid the torrent’s ever-echoing roar, 

The headlong cliff, the wood’s eternal night, 
We feel the Godhead’s awful presence more 


Than if resplendent neath the cedar beam, 

By Phidias wrought, his golden image rose), 
If meet the homage of thy vot’ry seem 

Grant to my youth—my wearied youth—repose. 
But since, though willing, ’tis denied to share 

The vow of silence and the peace I crave, 
Compelled by fate my onward course to bear 

And still to struggle with the toilsome wave : 
At least, O Father, ere the close of life 

Voucheafe, I pray thee, some sequestered glen, 
And there seclude me, rescued from the strife 

Of vulgar tumults and the cares of men. 

R. E. E, 


Avyortner Girt anp Avrocrarn or Porr.— 
A new letter, signed “ W. Reid, Langley Park,” 
appears in the Northern Ensign of May 17, on the 
subject of the poet Pope’s gifts to the Rev. Alex- 
ander Pope, A.M., Reay. Tt adds interesting 
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items to the note in “ N. & Q.” of May 12* on the 
same theme. Mr. Reid has in his possession the 
actual “ subscription copy of the five-volume quarto 
translation of the Odyssey” presented to the clergy- 
man in 1732 by the poet. It was to this work 
Carruthers referred in his Life. In one of the 
volumes there is written by the famous translator, 
“Twickenham, July 6th, 1732. Gift.—Alexr. 
Pope, Esq., Poet-Laureat of England, to Alexr. 
Pope, Dr. of Humanity at Dornoch.” In two of 
the remaining volumes, in the poet’s handwriting 
also, there are the words “ Ex Dono Alexri. Pope, 
Armigeri. July 6th, 1732. Twickenham id.” 
The volumes are in perfect condition, with the list 
of the subscribers of 836 copies, taken in two, 
three, four, up to “ten setts.” There are many 
specimens of the translation extant, but it might 
be worth the attention of the Trustees of the British 
Museum to try to secure for the nation, not only 
this work, but the translation of the Abbé de 
Vertot’s History of the Roman Republic, to which 
reference was made in the note mentioned above. 
Carruthers says that Pope of Caithness and Suther- 
land dined with his friend and Lord Bolingbroke, 
and he gives a letter in full, dated “ Twickenham, 
April 28, 1738,” and addressed to “ Mr. Alexander 
Pope, at Thurso, in the county of Caithness, North 
Britain.” In the appendix to one of the editions 
of his biography there is a letter by James Camp- 
bell, Assistant Commissary-General, the grand- 
son of the clergyman, dated “ Edinburgh, April, 
1854,” in which he describes a snuff-box presented 
by the poet to Campbell’s grandfather. It was 
then in the possession of a gentleman in Edinburgh, 
with the inscription, “This Box, with a Copy of 
his Published Works, was sent by Alexander 
Pope, Esq., the Poet, to the Rev. Alexander Pope, 
minister of Reay, Thurso.” A written note accom- 
panied it, “ in which,” says Campbell, “ he claimed 
a distant Relationship to my Grandfather (on my 
Mother's side).” A nephew of the clergyman, 
William Pope, wrote in 1822 that no claim of 
kindred could be made, but it is quite possible he 
was not an authority in genealogy. These details, 
however, are to be found in extenso in the Life, 
and are mentioned here only to show that it is ex- 
tremely worth while to accumulate what is avail- 
able from an interesting vein in the poet’s brilliant 
life. His love of consanguinity was amply shown 
by his express statement of relationship to an 
English lord of the Pope surname, on occasion of 
his social depreciation by a contemporary member 
of the aristocracy. It may be added that the quarto 
copy of the translation of the Odyssey is on stout 
hand-made paper, and was published by Bernard 
Lintot, London, whose guarantee from Georgius 
Rex was that he had monopoly of sale for fourteen 
years. It is chiefly for the autographic writing that 


(* See ante, p. 364.] 


the northern handsome copy would be a valuable 
addition to any collection of Pope literature in a 
public library, and most of all the National a 


“Pricis Square, 1736.” — Another dated 
London house of the last century has just been 
pulled down, and as it was in an out-of-the-way 
position, and the name of the place has disappeared 
with it, it may be as well to make a note of it, 
Running parallel with Holborn on the south side, 
between Little Queen Street and New Turnstile, 
is a narrow street, which uatil recently was 
known as Princes Street. About midway, on the 
south side of this street, is a small yard, about 
20 feet by 25 feet square. A large warehouse 
occupies the east and south sides of the yard, 
and on the west was the house in question, 
bearing the following inscription, on a stone let 
into the front wall: “ Princis Square 1736.” It 
was probably the only square in London with only 
one house in it. 

It would be well if some of your correspondents 
would make a note of all similar inscriptions in 
their own localities and send them to you. Here 
are two more, from the same neighbourhood as the 
above. Ona stone in the east wall of Hamley’s 
toy-shop, corner of New Turnstile, “new TVRN 
STYLE 1688,” On a stone let into the east wall 
above the key-stone of the arch leading from 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields to Sardinia Street, “ Dake 
Streete 1648.” There isa similar stone and in- 
scription on the west side of the arch. 

E. J. Barrow. 


Sr. Yves rx Barrrany.—I send you the follow- 
ing cutting from the Times, which I think deserves 
a place in “N. & Q.” It is a part of a telegram 
from Paris, dated April 22:— 


** At the Cétes-du-Nord Assizes five days have been 
occupied with a mysterious case of murder, throwing 
some light on Breton superstitions. One morning last 
September, in the village of Hengoat, a farmer named 
Omnes, twenty-five years of age, was found suspended 
from the top of a tumbril. He had been threshing on 
the previous day, had slept in the barn, in order to guard 
the corn from thieves, and had evidently been strangled 
in his sleep, and hung up when dead. His mouth was 
gagged with a handkerchief and his arms extended, as 
though crucified, by a stick which was placed in the coat- 
sleeves, He was the mainstay of his aged mother, was 
about to marry, and was popular in the village, except 
with his sister and her husband, Marguerite and Yves 
Guyillou. They had for three years borne a grudge 
against him, because, on his father’s death, he had sworn 
to a debt of 150fr., which they had been obliged to pay. 
They maintained that they had not left the tavern kept 
by them all night; but a woman asserted that she saw 
them coming home from the direction of the scene of 
the murder at two that morning. Another person de- 
clared that Marguerite’s shoes were muddy that day. 
Yves, moreover, despite a policeman’s prohibition, 
washed his trousers, which were soiled at the knees with 
dung, and the marks of knees were noticed near the 


corpse. A month previously they had hired an old 
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woman for 5fr. to go to a neighbouring village, where 
there is a chapel containing a statue of St. Yves, which 
is resorted to by the whole district as a means of obtain- 
ing sure vengeance. The old woman was commissioned 
to invoke vengeance on Omnes for perjury. But she 
was unable to perform the errand, for the prie-t, scan- 
dalized at the evil passions which made the shrine fre- 
quented, had removed the statue to his back garden, 
and, on the wall being scaled to invoke it, had locked it 
up in bis loft. The theory of the prosecution was that, 
despairing of saintly intervention, the couple resolved 
on avenging themselves, and what clinched the popular 
suspicion against them was that the candle sent by 
Guillou to an altar at Guingamp, with an invocation for 
his brother-in-law’s benefit, would not burn. At the 
trial, however, the witnesses to the facts that the two 
prisoners were out late at night, and that the woman's 
shoes were muddy, were less positive than when originally 
examined; and the prisoners were acquitted, notwith- 
standing evidence that they had made no secret of their 
wish for the deceased's death.” 
A. L, Maruew. 


Oxford. 


AppLe-Tree Fotk-Lore.—Apple - trees were 
unusually late in bloom this year. In East Sussex 
the rustics have the following rhyme anent the 
blooming :— 

“Tf apples bloom in March, 
In vain for you'll sarch ; 
If apples bloom in April, 
Why, then they ‘Il be plentiful ; 
If apples bloom in May, 
You may eat ’um night and day.” 
A, Fow.er. 
London Road, Brighton. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Ay Eastern Tatz.—The following extract is 
from a letter written in the year 1819, Can any 
reader of “N. & Q.” oblige me with a reference to 
the particular book, probably English, in which a 
person might have found in 1819 this curious 
variation or imitation of the “Third Calender’s 
Story” in the Arabian Nights, or the story in the 
Moghribin Arabian Nights, which is the basis of 
Mr. Morris’s beautiful poem The Man who never 
Laughed again ?— 

“T have been reading lately an Oriental tale of a very 
beautiful colour. It is of a city of melancholy men, all 
made so by this circumstance. Through a series of 
adventures each one of them by turns reaches some 
gardens of Paradise, where they meet with a most en- 
chanting lady ; and just as they are going to embrace 
her, she bids them shut their eyes, they shut them, and 
on opening their eyes again find themselves descending 
to the earth in a magic basket. The remembrance of 
this lady and their delights lost beyond all recovery 
render them melancholy ever after.” 

H. Buxton Formay, 

46, Marlborough Hill, St, Jobn’s Wood, N.W, 


Aw Oxp Caatice.—I have come across an old 
chalice without any plate mark. On the foot are 
three small medallions. One contains a Turkish 
crescent ; the second an inscription as follows, in 
roman letters :— 

ANTE 
EXA'D 
IOVAN, 
The third medallion has the following inscription: 
DAC 
vuV 
10. 
Can any one kindly help me to decipher these ? 
R. G. Davis. 
Buckland, Farringdon. 


Frexcu Worps 1x Soura Devoy.—Will Mr. 
PENGELLY, or any of your correspondents in the 
West, kindly help me in making out a list of the 
above, and also fix the date of their introduction ? 
I append a few examples:— 

Suant (Fr. suivant)=pleasant, agreeable to the - 
taste. ‘The white ale were uncommon suant, 
sure enough.” 

Paize (Fr. peser)=to tell the weight of a thing 
by handling it. Higgler of fowls at house door: 
“They ’m cheap in the money, sir; please to paize 


|’em.” 


Plwmb (Fr. & plomb)=right, fit, as it should 
be. The soil when friable after frost is plumb. 
A boatman on the Kingsbridge river, being 
asked what grog he liked best, immediately 
answered, “‘ Rum, ’cos it’s more oilier, more feed- 
inger, and more plumb to the stummick.” 

A. Mippurtoy, M.A. 

Binton Rectory, Stratford-on-Avon, 


Aw Otp Picrure.—I have an old picture, 
painted on wood, which bears the following in- 
scription in its upper corner:— - 

Tho* Fry 
Atourney Gen" to 
Queen Elizabeth. 


Hans Holbin.” 
Is this likely to be a genuine picture of Hans 
Holbein? I should be glad of any particulars as 
to Sir Thomas Fry. . A. Fry, 


Birmiogham. 


Exections ror SUTHERLANDSHIRE.— Has there 
ever been a contested election for the Parliamen- 
tary representation of this county? If so, when 
was the last contest ? G. F. R. B. 


Tue Lerer Hosrirat at Sr. James's.— Where 
should I look for the charter instituting the 
Leper Hospital at St. James’s (see ante, p. 409)? 
I have not been able to find it at the British 
Museum. F. A. 


Sirk Freerwoop Suerrarp, Kxt.—I shall be 
much obliged for any genealogical information ag 
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to the ancestry of Sir Fleetwood Sheppard, Knt., 
who died Sept. 6, 1698, and was buried at Roll- 
right, co. Oxon. His brother, Dormer Sheppard, 
had administration granted Oct. 6, 1698, and from 
this it appears Sir Fleetwood Sheppard was Usher 
of the Black Rod, and a bachelor. Is this family 
of Sheppard extinct ? ® 

ReoetnaLp Stewart 

Beaconsfield Club, Pall Mall, 8. W. 


Baroxsy or Starrorp.—My Burke and my 
Debrett inform me that the present baron was 
declared heir to the abeyant title in 1825; and 
Burke states that he is descended from the younger 
son of the unhappy viscount and baron, iniquit- 
ously beheaded for supposed complicity in the 
Popish Plot. But nothing is said as to the de- 
scendants of the elder son, the Hon. Francis 
Howard, who followed James II. to Ireland. His 
younger brother, above mentioned, the Hon. 
John, remained in England. I presume that in 
1825 there was another claimant besides the suc- 
cessful one. Where can I obtain an account of the 
proceedings before the House of Lords? Can any 
of your ea give me any information 
on the subject Satire. 

[See printed cases, Peerage claims, s. ¢.] 


“Tae Avtopiocrarny or tHe Rev. Jony 
Serceant.”—About the year 1829 I distinctly 
remember reading in an old periodical a series of 
articles entitled “ The Autobiography of the Rev. 
John Sergeant.” I should be extremely obliged 
to any of your correspondents who would kindl 


inform me where the wae is to be found, 
or whether it has ever been published in 7 other 
shape. 


Boar-Brizr. —I should feel much obliged if 
any one would tell me the meaning of a r, or 
bore, brief. In an ancient Orkney genealogy, in 
the possession of the Laing family of Orkney, a 
copy of which appears to have been sent to a Mr. 

- Ker of Edinburgh by Malcolm Laing, the 
historian, occurs the following expression: “ As 
certified by the Boar-Brief of 1630, under the 
Royal Seal of Scotland, now in the custody of 
My Lord Elfingston.” This genealogy appears 
from internal evidence to have been compiled 
about 1690, and Mr. Malcolm Laing in forward- 
ing the copy to Mr. Ker mentions the fact of his 
being descended from an Elphinstone in Orkney. 
Are there any descendants of Malcolm Laing, and, 
if so, do they possess a copy of the boar-brief in 
question ? 

(=—Birth-brief. They were formerly in frequent use 
with Scots going abroad, but are not often to be much 
trusted for genealogical purposes. | 


Ricuarp Lear.—TI shall be glad if any of 
your correspondents will aid me in ascertaining 
where the above named was born, and where he 


lived previous to being presented to the livin 
of Charlton Musgrove, Wincanton, 
in 1617, by Glanville, of Kilworthy Court, 
Devon. Any particulars concerning him before 
the above date will be welcome. Peter Lear, of 
Lindridge House, Bishops Teignton, Devon, one 
of Richard Lear’s nephews, was created a baronet 
in 1683, and the title became extinct in 1736 by 
the death of Sir John Lear, the third baronet, 
Lysons’s Devon does not help me. 

Cua, Evxis Matuews, 

Exeter. 


Kyrtow Famity.—I shall be most grateful for 
any information regarding the family of Kyrton, 
or Kirton, co. Somerset (temp. Henry IV.). Temp. 
Queen Elizabeth they lived at Cheddar, I can 
find no pedigree save that of the younger 
branch, “of Thorpe Mandeville,” with which I 
am unable to connect my family in Barbadoes. 


V. I. C. Smrrn. 
Aubrey House, Twickenham. 


Tovcuine ror Scrorcvta.—The replies (ante, 
p. 410) remind me that I am very anxious to 
ascertain the date at which James I. of England 
commenced to touch for the evil. I would ap 


| to the readers of “ N. & Q.” for an answer, as I do 


not ask through mere curiosity. 
Br. NicHoison. 


A German Paitosorner.—In a sermon which 
I heard recently at Brighton on “The Emptiness 
of mere Morality,” the preacher said :— 

“Tt is a sad satire on the failure of the mere moralist 
which is given in the life of that well-known, and for a 
time most popular and influential, philosopher, who did 
more, perhaps, than any other to make clear the ex- 
cellence of the moral law as the ruling maxim of life, 
that he lived in his native town in Germany for twenty- 
five years with his own sisters without ever seeing them. 
True, they were in a humble station, and the philosopher 
a professor and much sought after,” &c. 

Who was the t J. Masxett. 

Emanuel Hospital, 8.W. 


“Tae Sr. James’s Beavry.”—I am anxious 
for information as to the whereabouts of this little 
picture, painted about 1782 by Benwell from my 
relative Mrs. Brookes, a lineal descendant of the 
old Earls of Huntingdon. The companion pic- 
ture, “St. Giles’s Beauty,” is in my on, 
and is a portrait of another member of the 
Burrough family, which comprised two other 
a handsome sisters. I asked this question 
in “N. & Q.” rather more than a year ag, Na 


receiving a reply. 
A Five Wepwespay.—In Algeria, especially 
amongst the Jews, it is strongly believed that a 


fine Wednesday may always be counted upon if 
but a gleam of sunshine visible in the early 
morning. Starting on a Wi y morning for 
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a long ride, I was informed by my servant, a 
native Jew, that although the sky was anything 
but cloudless the day must be fine. On my ask- 
ing him the reason, he replied, “ Because the sun 
was made on a Wednesday it is always so.” Is 
such a belief known in England? 
F. Poincpestre CaRReEt. 
Oran. 


“Nepriat Ecvectes.”—Who is the author of 
a volume of poetry which was published under 
this name in 1774? It is in quarto form, similar 
to the first editions of Goldsmith’s Traveller and 
Deserted Village, and has on the title-page a 
vignette on steel by Isaac Taylor. Ws we ee 


“Tae Lire or Mr. Joun Decastro anv 
His Brotaer Bate, COMMONLY CALLED OLD 
Cras.”—Can you tell me who wrote this curious 
book, published, I believe, in 1794, and again in 
1830, when it was regarded as a new novel, and 
reviewed, I believe, in Blackwood? It is an ex- 
traordinary compound of cleverness and absurdity 
—specially the latter. It can hardly have been 
the sole work of any one person, I fancy. 

A. H. Curistie. 


Grirrin Ransom, Banker.—Do any of your 
readers possess any documents, either printed or 
manuscript, which trace the origin, or show the 
family history, before 1777, of Griffin Ransom, 
who was in that year a banker in Old Palace 
Yard? It is possible that there may be in exist- 
ence old cheques drawn on him, or other matter 
to fix the period of the origin of his bank. 


88, Chalcot Crescent, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


or East CornwaLi.— 
In the General Armory I find a numerous tribe 
whose name is in most cases spelt Mayhew, and 
whose arms are variations of these :—Gu., a chev. 
vair between three ducal coronets or. The family 
seems to have been originally seated at Heming- 
ton in Suffolk, and Billockby in Norfolk, but to 
have removed to Cornwall early in the sixteenth 
century. This I infer mainly from the similarity 
of bearings ascribed to Cornish houses of the same 
name. arish_ registers and printed pedigrees 
have failed me. Can any one tell me whether 
the Cornish families of Mahew, Mayow, &c., are 
an offshoot from that of Mayhew or Mathew in 
Norfolk ? PorTHMINSTER. 


Rev. Ricnarp Hvucnes. — He was the in- 
cumbent of Clifton-on-Teme, Worcestershire, in 
the first quarter of the present century. Can any 
of your correspondents kindly give the maiden 
name of his wife, Mary Hughes, and the name of 
the church at which she was married? The date 
would be from about 1800 to 1802, A, M. F, 

Stourbridge. 


Frencu Caricaturist.—Who was “P. L. D. 
C......°"? I have an engraving in aquatint, 
“dessiné et gravé” by him; subject, a group of 
men, women, and children ; title, “ Les Courses 
du Matin, ou la Porte d’un Riche”; date, “ Ven- 
tose An 13” (1805). The faces and figures are 
slightly caricatured, the costumes carefully drawn. 

W. H. Parrersoy. 

Belfast. 


Squarer.—The only instance that I have met 
with of this obsolete word is in Much Ado, I. i. 
But I should like to hear of others. It is usually 
explained as quarreller and the like, from the 
pugilistic verb “to square at.” I am, however, as 
much inclined to believe that “young squarer” 
meant “young dicer,” more particularly as it is 
immediately added, “If he have caught the Bene- 
dick it will cost him a thousand pound ere he be 
cured.” Can any one solve this doubt ? 

Br. Nicnotson. 


or Lisson.—Peter Auriol, a merchant of 
Lisbon (d. 1754), married ——, dau. of —— Clies, 
and the eldest son of his daughter Henrietta, by 
her marriage in 1748 with Dr. Robert Drummond, 
then Bishop of St. Asaph andafterwards Archbisho 
of York, was Robert, ninth Earl of Kinnoul. 
Admiral Lord Rodney (1718-92) had for his second 
wife Henrietta, dau. of John Clies, of Lisbon, and ~ 
amongst the descendants of this marriage is Lord 
Blantyre. Any information relating to the Clies 
family would be welcome. Was it of Huguenot 
or of Portuguese extraction? And in what degree 
were Lady Rodney and the Hon, Mrs, Drummond 
related ? H, W. 

New Univ. Club. 


A Latin Covrtet.—I want to find a Latin 
couplet (I think it is) which gives five reasons for 
drinking: “1. a friend; 2. good wine; 3. if you 
are dry ; 4. lest you should be by-and-by; 5. or 
any other reason why.” Cuas. Wexsu. 


Sir Epwarp pve St. Jony, Knt., Lorp or 
Wr-pesrucce.— Wanted, the parentage of the 
above knight, also the county in which Wylde- 
brugge was situated. In 1377 Sir Edward was 
aged fifty and more. Whose son was he; and did 
he leave any issue, and if so who was his wife ? 

D. G. C. E. 

A r on the St. John pedi is in “N. Od 


Oaxk-arPLE Day.—I am anxious to know the 
origin of the custom of wearing the oak-apple or 
leaf of an oak on May 29, King Charles’s Day, till 
noon, and then in the latter part of the day, by 
way of substitution, another leaf, which to me is 
known only as “ monkey-powder” ? 

W. Epwarp Piper, 

Oxford. 
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or Booxs WantTeD.— 

Who wrote an article entitled “ Acceleration of the 
London and Aberdeen Mail,” which appeared in the 
Rdinburgh Magazine for August, 1825 (Archibald Con- 
stable & Co., Edinburgh) ? Parrick CHALMERS, 


Avuruors or Quotations WanTED.— 


“Is it true, O God in heaven, 
That the strongest suffer most?” 
CBLER ET AUDAX. 


Replies. 


THE RIVER NAME ISIS. 
(6" S. vi. 409; vii. 156.) 

Notwithstanding Lapy array of 
authorities, I am by no means disposed to think 
that the question as to the names Thames and Isis 
has been settled. What we want in the case is 
the positive evidence of fact, not the evidence of 
chroniclers and antiquaries who had a theory, or 
of Oxford scholars who wrote epithalamia, but of 
plain men and women who have lived and died on 
the banks of the river, and called it as their 
fathers taught them. Is any such testimony 
forthcoming from ancient men of Gloucestershire, 
Oxfordshire, and Berkshire above Oxford, that 
they called their river the Use, or the Ise, or the 
Isis, or anything except Thames ? 

But let us look at the evidence which Lapy 
Russett brings together. First, Higden, the 
most valuable of all, partly as the oldest, and 

rtly also because, if I read him aright, his 

ts are directly at issue with his theory. He 
holds that the Thames has got the first half of its 
name from the Thame. I know not whether he 
started the theory, or merely promoted it. But 
perhaps we may see some reason why he should 
maintain it. The monk of Chester would feel a 
reverence for the venerable city of Dorchester, an 
ancient episcopal see. And in his eyes the great- 
ness of the city might ennoble the river which 
flows under its abbey walls.* But see what he 
records, as matter of fact, “Thence the whole 
river,” not from its confluence with the Thame, 
but “ from its own rising,” & suo exortu, is called 
“Thamisia.” Let me add his following words, 
“ Nempe jaxta Tettebury nascitur Thamisia, &c.,” 
with Trevisa’s translation, “‘ Al the ryuere from 
the first heede anon to the est see hatte Temse. 
Temse bygynneth bysides Tettebury.” 

Stow and Speed, if they had Higden before 
them, must have seen that his statement proves 
too much. They tell us that after the confluence 
of Thame and Ise, and only then, the river bears 
the name of Thames, in direct contradiction to 


* The late Bishop of Oxford felt a similar interest in 
Dorchestér, “I hold myself the successor of the 
Bishops of Dorchester,” he once said in my hearing. 


the testimony of Higden, who says it is called 
Thames from its source to its mouth. 

Holinshed may very well be ranged on the 
side of Higden. His evidence is amusing enough. 
If our theory be right, folk above Oxford ought to 
call their river by the name of Ouse or Isis ; but 
so ignorant are they and pigheaded, that, in the 
very teeth of our theory, “ dyuers ” persist in calling 
it Thames, “of a foolish custome, ” 4.¢., as their 
fathers did before them. 

May I now say a few words against the Thame- 
Isis theory? 1. Can any other case be alleged 
where a confluence of streams bas induced a con- 


fluence of names? I can think of none such ; nor 


do I find any in looking through Mr. R. Fer- 

son’s River-Names of Europe. The Rhine, 
for instance, is always Rhine ; Vorder-Rhein, in- 
deed, and Hinter-Rhein ; but never Aar-Rhein, 
or Neckar-Rhein, or Mosel-Rhein. Indeed, such 
a welding of two names into a mere “ geographical 
expression,” seems opposed to that reverent atti- 
tude in which each people has ever regarded its 
own great river; a stately individual, always the 
same, while absorbing smaller personalities in his 
course. “* That’s the Forth,’ said the Bailie with 
an air of reverence which I have observed the 
Scotch usually pay to their distinguished rivers.” 
And not only the Scotch. But one might surely 
reckon such a spirit to be dead if one heard them 

iving to the lower Forth such a name as Teith- 

orth. And in connexion herewith, let it be borne 
in mind that the name of Thames is older than 
Julius Cesar, to whom we owe its Latin form, 
Thamesis, So that we must go back to a distant 
antiquity for the supposed union of two names. 

2. To talk of a “collapsus fluminum,” 
confluence of Isis and Thame, is, indeed, little 
better than an impertinence, as any one may see 
who will go thither and look. The river Thame 
is a trumpery little stream, bringing down, as I 
should judge, scarcely more than half the water of 
the Cherwell. That so paltry a brook should have 
given the better half of its name to our noble 
river could only be justified by some history as 
noble as that of Ilissus or the ancient Kishon, and 
such a history, of course, there may have been ; 
but if so, it is lost in times which to us are pre- 
historic. 

3. The testimony of Stow and Speed and 
Holinshed may yet be worth something, though 
not exactly what it claims. It may be thought 
to prove that the upper river was sometimes called 
Ouse as well as Thames ; and, assuming that Ouse 
means water, we may very well compare our own 
modern usage. We also have a solemn and a 
familiar name for it. If an Oxford man were 
asked by a stranger the name of his river, he might 


reply either Thames or Isis. But in common 
he would never dream of calling it ae dl 


“ the river,” 


es 
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Woopen Tomes anv Errictes (1* S. vii. 528, 
607 ; viii. 19, 179, 255, 454, 604 ; ix. 17, 62, 111, 
457; 6" §. vii. 377, 417).— Mr. Markham’s 
tabulated list, valuable though it is, is not quite 
complete, and it is, therefore, to be hoped that 
other examples may be described in “ N. & Q.” 
Wooden tombs are, from their very nature, among 
the rarest of things; at the present moment I can 
only recall that of William de Valence at West- 
minster, a mere vehicle for enamelled plates ; the 
remains of one at All Saints, Derby; and a re- 
markable example in Thornhill Church, York- 
shire, sustaining effigies, and bearing the curious 
inscription beginning, “Bonys emong stonys lie 
here ful styl.” 

Many years ago I measured and drew to scale, 
on the spot, the two wooden effigies in the church 
of Weston under Lyzard. They were then charged 
and dishonoured with many coats of paint, and, so 
far as my recollection serves me, for I have not 
my drawings at hand, both figures are shown in 
the usual military costume of the last quarter of 
the thirteenth century, viz., in hood, hauberk, 
surcote, and chausses, and with the sword-belt 
worn in the usual position at that period, namely, 
falling in front from the waist. J. B. Z. A. has 
apparently mistaken the gigue of the shield for 
the sword-belt of one of the figures. The whole 
style and characteristics of both effigies are dis- 
tinctly of a late, and not of an early fashion in 
this particular phase of military equipment. 

From the nature of the material, wooden effigies 
seldom have much of the delicate finish that stone 
examples sometimes present, though certainly 
this stubborn material is occasionally treated in a 
most free and masterly way; for instance, in the 
beautiful figure of George de Cantelupe,* died 
1273, among the valuable series of effigies in the 
church at Abergavenny, and in that fine and 
neglected effigy of Sir William de Combermartyn, 
died 1318, in Alderton Church, Northamptonshire, 
both figures, apparently, from the hand of the 
same sculptor. The finish to wooden effigies was 
generally applied through the medium of stam 

he 


gesso, or painted details and decorations. 
plainness which the figures at Weston and in 
many other places now exhibit, disfigured as they 
have been, and divested of their decorations (I say 
nothing of the wicked treatment that numbers of 
them have received at the hands of those who 
were actually their legal protectors, whereby 
wooden effigies have been reduced to valueless and 
unsightly trunks), has often tended to give such 
things an air of higher antiquity than can be 
claimed for them, so that superficial inquirers are 
apt to misunderstand them, to mistake plainness 
for antiquity, and to assign such memorials to in- 
dividuals whom they cannot represent. 


Thus the date 1188, given by the modern in- 
scription at Weston, is an impossible one for either 
of the figures now existing there, and must be 
rigidly put aside. In its stead we have a little 
matter of detail which J. B. Z. A., though he 
notices the absence of “ champons ”—a word which 
is quite new to me—has failed to observe. The 
best of the two figures wears a small purse hang- 
ing from the sword-belt on the right side—a most 
unusual addition to the costume of a knight—and 
this is not only accounted for in- a very curious 
way, but also clearly identifies the effigy in ques- 
tion. 

When the Princess Elizabeth, Countess of 
Holland and Hereford, went into Flanders with 
her father, the great Edward I., in 1297, John de 
Weston was appointed her attorney and had charge 
of the jewels which she took with her.* The 
purse, no doubt, represents the badge of office, and 
is an interesting example of the value of detail in 
monumental costume. 

The appropriation of one of the Weston effigies 
is thus properly settled, and the costume fully 
corroborates the period. The other figure is very 
similar, though not so well executed, and no doubt 
it represents Hugh de Weston, the son of John, 
who is said to have died in 1304, a date which 
would suit his costume very well. John de 
Weston probably died soon after his voyage to 
Flanders. I would venture to suggest that so 
much of the fanciful inscription as assigns one of 
the Weston effigies to “ Hamo de Weston, ob, c. 
1188” should be expunged without delay, since 
there is nothing to be gained by the perpetuation 
of such a fiction. _ Avsert HarrTsHorne. 


Miscettanzous Works” (6% 
S. vii. 406).—It would be difficult to supply the 
information required by Mr. Lestiz 
without a great deal of research, and I doubt if 
much could be discovered beyond the little that 
is already known on the subject. Arbuthnot’s 
o- were formerly in the possession of Mr. W. 

illie, of Cavendish Square; but the doctor was 
so indifferent to fame that it is not likely he would 
have preserved MS. copies of his works. It is, 
indeed, almost entirely by casual allusions in the 
correspondence of his friends that we learn of his 
anonymous literary work. There is a copy of the 
Glasgow edition of the Miscellaneous Works in 
the Dyce Collection at South Kensington, which be- 
longed formerly to the Rev. John Mitford, and con- 
tains many annotations in his well-known writing. 
But these notes add nothing to what Mr. Lestix 
SrepaeEn tells us in his query, though they confirm 
the accuracy of his information. It is dangerous 
to pronounce on the authorship of a work from 
internal evidence, and I feel some diffidence in 


* Thus attributed by Mr. O. Morgan; it was former] 
atsigned to John de Hastings. 


* Expense Roll of Princess Elizabeth, &c., Journal, 
Archeological Association, vol. xviii. p. 850.” 
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differing from Mr. Lestix, Sternen, but I cannot 

with his opinion about Gullipher Decypher’d. 
The attack on Swift and Arbuthnot appears to me 
as simply intended to mystify. The style, the 
method of reasoning, the allusion to Curll,* and 
many of the illustrations used by the writer have 
always convinced me that it is from the pen of 
Arbuthnot, and a recent very careful examination 
of the pamphlet induces me to think that Swift 
had also a hand in it. 

John Bull is described on the title-page as “ by 
the author of the New A talantis,” though we know 
beyond a doubt that it was by Arbuthnot. But 
at the very time Arbuthnot was trying to make 
the public believe that Mrs. Manley was the author 
of his satire, and when Swift was employing her 
to write political pamphlets, many of which he 
corrected himself, a ballad, Corinna, was published 
in which the unfortunate lady was the subject of 
very coarse abuse, and this ballad was written by 
Swift and Arbuthnot, whose object was doubtless 
to throw dust in the eyes of the public. 

It may be worth while to mention a very 
humorous pamphlet, A Proposal to Publish a 
Work on the Art of Political Lying, which though 
not in the Miscellaneous Works is undoubtedly 
by Arbuthnot. Swift mentions the fact to Stella 
and recommends her to read it. 

In another part ! = Journal to Stella Swift 
mentions a preten proposal to publish a 
“ History of the Maids of Honour hun the Days 
of Henry VIIL.,” which he says was an idea of 
Arbuthnot’s, But the hoax was not favourably 
received and was soon given up. I remember 
seeing among Martha Blount’s papers at Maple- 
durham some letters from Arbuthuot, but I think 
they were from George Arbuthnot. F, G. 


(6" vii. 428).—All that 
scandal could hear or malice could invent against 
the unfortunate mother of Queen Elizabeth was 
carefully collected by Dr, Nicholas Sanders, or 
Saunders, in his book De Origine et Progressu 
Schismatis Anglicani, 1585, of which Bishop 
Burnet says: “In fine, that she was ugly, mis- 
shaped, and monstrous, are such an heap of 
impudent Lyes that none but a Fool as well as a 
Knave, would venture on such a recital” (Hist. 
Ref., 1681, i. appendix, 278). It is, however, as 
Miss Benger says in her Memoir of Anne Boleyn, 
i, 211, “ notorious that on one of her fingers was 
a supplemental nail.” The most distinct account 
of this is probably that given by her early admirer 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, whose MS. notes on ber life 
were privately printed in 1817, and reproduced 
by Singer in his edition of Cavendish’s Life of 

inal Wolsey, 1825, ii. 179 :— 

“There was found indeed upon the side of her nail 


* It is to Arbuthnot that we owe the witty saying 
“ Curll’s biographies added a new terror to death,’ 


upon one of her fingers, some little shew of a nail, which 
t was so small, by the report of those that have seen 
er, as the workmaster seemed to leave it an occasion 

of greater grace to her hand, which, with the tip of one 

of her other fingers, might be and was usually by her 

hidden without any least blemish to it. Likewise there 

were enid to be upon some parts of her body certain 

small moles, incident to the clearest complexions.” 

Epwarp Sotty. 

Sutton, Surrey. 


Enotisu Cavren Herarpry vii. 149, 
416).—For some long time past I have been visit- 
ing the churches of my native county, and taking 
copies of the heraldic achievements on the monu- 
ments and marbles in which they abound, I 
fully endorse Mr. Bower's opinion that measures 
ought at once to be taken to secure accounts of 
them for the use of future historians, ere, from 
various causes, many of them be for ever lost, 
Even now, when we might have supposed that 
such things would be almost held sacred by those 
who have the guardianship of them, I could 

int to many instances where that guardianship 

as been in some cases shamefully, in others care- 
lessly abused. Not long since a small church was 
restored, the resting-place of a family who had 
lived in the parish for three centuries, Some of 
the marbles which covered the spots where their 
bodies re were cut in pieces to fit whatever 

rtion of the building needed pavement, to save, 

presume, the expense of tiles, and this was 
with the consent of him who inherited the pro- 
perty, though he did not bear the name. In 
another and a larger church, in which the monu- 
ments are numerous and to several families 
most deeply interesting, hot water and soap were 
used. for cleaning them, the effect on the shields 
and even on the lettering being, perhaps, more 
easily imagined than described. any, too, are 
the marbles, of which no record has been taken, 
which during the last twenty years have been 
covered up by organs and chancel pews, and of which, 
I suppose, it will be hopeless ever to expect to get 
a record now. As far as Norfolk is concerned, 
I cannot say I agree with Mr. Bower that “a list 
might be composed to a considerable extent from 
our large county histories.” Blomefield is most 
untrustworthy, leaving out, in his account of some 
churches, monuments and marbles which he ought 
to have described, and describing others most 
inaccurately. I think the work, to be done well, 
must be done from the beginning, and I see no 
hope whatever for it but in the various archwo- 
logical societies. EF. 

The mention of this subject reminds me of a 
visit paid to the east coast of Norfolk in the 
autumn of 1880, during which not only was I 
struck with the great size of the — churches, 
but with the immense amount of heraldic bearings 


incised on the slabs in their pavement, They 


| 
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formed a perfect study to one fond of heraldry and 
genealogy ; and let me hope that one of your valued 
correspondents now resident in East Anglia may 
be induced to tabulate the bearings. Let me 
instance the churches of Docking, Dersingham, 
Snettisham, Hunstanton, and the smaller one of 

oughton, the grave of the Walpoles, under the 

adow of, and dwarfed by, their majestic dwell- 
ing, which is built of Ancaster stone. Of Hough- 
ton, Horace Walpole wrote in the following moraliz- 
ing strain in 1761:— 

“Here I am probably for the last time in my life; 
every clock that strikes tells me that I am an hour 
nearer to yonder church—that church into which I 
have not yet had courage to enter; where lies that 
mother on whom I doated, and who doated on me! 
There are the two rival mistresses of Houghton, neither 
of whom ever wished to enjoy it. There, too, is he who 
founded its greatness—to contribute to whose fall Europe 
was embroiled—there he sleeps in quiet and dignity, 
while his friend and his foe, or rather his false ally and 
real enemy, Newcastle and Bath, are exhausting the 
dregs of their pitiful life in squabbles and pamphlets,” 


Horace Walpole died in 1797, six-and-thirty years 
after these lines were written, when his remains 
were laid in the little church of Houghton, and he 
was only forty-one years of age when he wrote 
so mournfully. A fine marble statue to the 
memory of his mother, though not a sculptured 
resemblance of her, was brought from Rome by him, 
and set up in Henry VII.’s Chapel in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, where it may yet be seen. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Pecuttan Metnop or Impauinc Arms (6% 
8. vii. 207, 297).—I think Mr. A. Wetts will 
find one method of impaling the arms of two wives 
as common as the other—neither can be considered 
good heraldry, and it is always better to give 
—- shields to show each marriage, In my 
collection of book-plates I find these instances of 
three coats in pale, and one of a husband of three 
wives, which gives an instance of both practices on 
the same shield. 

John Baldwin, Esq., three coats in pale. In 
the centre, Arg., a chevron ermines between three 
olive or hazel branches eradicated vert (Baldwin); 
on the dexter, Sa., a chevron between three owls 
arg.; on the sinister Loraine quartering Strother, 
counter-quartering Wallington. 

Sir John Cox Hippisley, Bart., LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.A.8. In this plate the whole of the dexter half 
of the shield is occupied by Hippisley quartering 
Cox 3 the sinister contains Stuart of Allanbank 
impaling Horner. 

Sir Charles Aldis. In the centre Aldis, Arg., a 
chevron between three eagles rising ppr., on a 
chief sa. as many mullets of the field; impaling on 
the dexter, Az., three dolphins naiant arg., on a chief 
or as many rudders sa. (Buckeridge). On the 


sinister, two coats per fesse ; in chief, Arg., a fesse 
embattled and counter-embattled between three 
annulets gu. (Viell in Papworth); in base, Arg., on a 
cross, between four cross-crosslets gules, five cross- 
crosslets of the field. Not unlike Billing (Pap- 
worth), but I have not identified the wives of this 
knight. 

Another book-plate, which I should be glad to 
have explained, exhibits what I suppose is intended 
to show that the fortunate husband married two 
heiresses. It is that of the Rev. L. S. Foot, and 
the shield contains, Arg., a chevron sa, in dexter 
chief a trefoil slipped (untinctured); on an escut- 
cheon of pretence, Arg., a griftin segreant ppr.; im- 
paling az., three bucks’ heads cabossed arg. 

Epmunp M. Bortz. 


Notes made _ some years ago, principally 
from p. 256 of Whitaker’s History of Whalley 
(third edit., 1818), show that Sir Thomas Beau- 
mont, Knt., some time governor of Sheffield Castle, 
bore the arms of his two wives dexter and sinister 
of his own. He was son of Richard and Anne 
Beaumont, of Lascelles Hall, being baptized at 
Mirfield Jan. 26, 1605/6, and buried at Kirk- 
heaton June 3, 1668, having inherited the Whitley 
estate from Sir Richard umont, Bart., who 
died unmarried, and whose will was proved at 
York Oct. 5, 1631. Sir Thomas Beaumont married 
first Elizabeth, daughter of Gregory Armytage, 
his second wife being Mary, widow of Richard 
Pilkington and daughter of George Burdet; and 
his arms (from the original portrait at Whitley 
Hall, near Huddersfield) show a shield paly of 
three: (1) Gules, a lyon’s head erased between 
three cross-crosslets argent, for Armytage ; (2) 
Gules, a lyon rampant within an orle of crescents 
argent, for Beaumont; and (3) Paly of six argent 
and sable on a bend gules, three martlets or, for 
Burdet, of Denby, co. York. James Sykes. 


In a window in Cheddar Church, Somerset, are 
the following arms (date Dee between 1500 
and 1600): Az, a stag lodged ar., for Rooe, lord 
of the manor of Cheddar FitzWalters, impaling 
on the dexter side, Gu., a chevron erm. between 
three nettle-leaves, for Malherbe; and on the 
sinister, Ar., a chev. sa. between three torteaux 
(query Courtenay). Another instance occurs in 
Axbridge Church, Somerset, on a monument 
erected in 1712 to John Prowse, Esq., where the 
arms are given as quarterly, 1 and 4, Sa., three 
lions ramp. ar. (Prowse); 2 and 3, Or, three bends 
az. within a bord. eng. gules (Newborough), im- 
paling on the déXter side, ar., a chev. vert between 
three bulls pass. gu. (Bragge) for first wife ; and on 
the sinister, Gyronny of eight or and erm., a castle 
triple-towered sa. (Hooper), for second wife. This 
mode of marshalling the arms of two as well as 
a er number of wives a) to have been 
fully recognized by the of former days, 
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and doubtless other and earlier instances can be 
adduced. E. Frr Wave. 

Axbridge, Somerset. 

The method of impalement mentioned by Mr. 
WELLs seems to be very uncommon. I have only 
met with three instances, two of which are in St. 
Clement’s Church, Norwich, and one on a marble 
in Hingham Church, Norfolk. If Mr. Wetts 
cares to have it, I shall be pleased to send him a 
full description and drawing. E. Farrer. 

Breseingham, Di 


Siow (6" §. vii. 402)—Sir J. A. Picroy, in 
discussing the etymologies of sign and seal, has 
made at least one very extraordinary mistake. I 
can only discuss the former word at present. 

He tells us that Fick connects the word signwm 
with the G. zeichen. But Fick does nothing of 
the sort. He merely translates one word by the 
other, and distinctly says that the Lat. signum is 
from the root sak, and is allied to G. sagen and 
E. say. I take the same view ; see root No. 379 
in my list. Of course signum has nothing what- 
ever in common with token or G. zeichen, from the 
root dik, No. 145. No instance is extant in 


* which a Latin s corresponds to an English initial ¢. 


Gabelentz must have been dozing if ever he dreamt 
of such a thing. The Lat. signare is nothing to 
the pu , being a mere derivative of signum 
itself. ost verbs in -are are mere derivatives—a 
simple rule. 

Again, we are told that sign only occurs, earlier 
than Chaucer, “in a passage of Piers Plowman, 
of which the meaning is doubtful.” I am quite 
at a loss to know what this wonderful passage can 
be. The word occurs eleven times in Piers the 
Plowman and Richard the Redeles (by the same 
author); in every passage the sense is perfect] 
clear. My glossary to Piers Plowman is sti 
unpublished; that is all that is the matter. I 
do not know why my reference to Ancren Rivwle, 
p. 70 (4.D. 1200), is ignored. Besides, signe is 
a very old word in Anglo-French, for it occurs in 
Gaimar’s Chronicle, 1. 1437, about a.p. 1150. And 
in French it occurs in almost the earliest known 
specimen of the language, viz., in La Passion du 

rist, of the tenth century; see glossary to Bartsch, 
Chrestomathie Francaise, I will treat of the word 
seal on another occasion, merely remarking that I 
cannot well accept, on the strength of what Fick 
does not say, such an impossible notion as that 
of connecting stgnum with dicere or dicare. 

Watter W. Sxzar. 


Sr. Armyz (6" 8. vii. 290).—This is perhaps 
an alias for St. Arnold, or St. Arnoul. A Wor- 
cestershire subsidy roll at the Record Office, dated 
13 Eliz, mentions Arnold Grene as being then a 
landowner at Upton Snodsbury, the registers of 
which parish fre the baptism of a daughter of 
Armell and Elizabeth Grene, Oct. 10, 1589, The 


registers of Naunton Beauchamp mention an Ar- 
mill Dance under the year 1629, and record the 
burial of Arnell Dance in 1639. 
Tuomas P, 
Naunton Rectory, Pershore. 


To Mr. Masketv’s query as to St. Armyl I can 

make the small contribution that Canon Stubbs, 
in Append. B. of Councils and Ecclesiastical 
Documents, by Haddan and Stubbs (vol. ii. pt. i. 
P- 88, Ox., 1873) states that there is a notice of 
*S. Armel or Arzel, a Welsh hermit near Rennes, 
in the time of Childebert, in Le Grand, at 
August 16.” In the supplement to the Memorial 
of Ancient British Piety ; or, a British Martyro- 
logy, p. 22, Lond., 1761, there is :— 

“ August 15. In Little Britain, the feast of 8. Armel, 
abbot, illustrious for sanctity and miracles, in the sixth 
century ; and one of the leaders of that colony of saints, 
who, going forth from Great Britain, peopled Armorica 
with so many holy ones, who have left their names toa 
great part of the parishes of that province. [Dom 
Lobineau.}” 

I have not by me the previous note (ante, p. 261) 
to see how far this suits the query, and merely 
offer the above references in illustration of the 
name. Ep. MaRsHALL, 


Famity or Ertes (6™ vii. 268).—In Uley 
Church, Gloucestershire, is the following inscrip- 
tion to another John Eyles :— 

“Behind this Wall lies the Body of John Eyles aged 
91 years and y* first that ever made Spanish Cloath in 
y’ p’sh. To whose grateful memory this monument was 
erected by M, Bayly, gent. of Wreisden.” 

Underneath are the initials and clothmark of 
John Eyles. I should be very glad of any clue 
to his family. Was he in any way connected with 
the Sir John Eyles and Francis Eyles, Esq., 
mentioned by Strix? Le Neve’s Knights has 
some slight reference to them, and the name 
appears to belong to Gloucestershire and Wilt- 
shire, where it may still be found. The Uley 
registers, which do not begin till 1668, have no 
reference to John Eyles—not even the entry of 
his burial—nor to any other person of the name, 
He was certainly living at Wresden in 1665, and 
seems to have devised that property to his nephew, 
Michael Bayly, afterwards Mayor of Gloucester ; 
but beyond the above, and the fact that he was 
married before 1684, I have as yet been unable to 


learn anything about his family. 
we W. PaHILLIMoreE. 


The Sir John Eyles and Francis Eyles, Esq., 
were no doubt Sir John Eyles, of South Broom 
Hall, Wilts, Lord Mayor of London 1688, and 
his brother Francis Eyles, merchant and alderman 
of London, who was for many years a director of 
the East India Company, and created a baronet 
in 1714, There is some account of the family in 
Burke's Extinct Baronetcies, but no mention is 
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made of any Robert Eyles, nor of any marriage 
with the family of Shallett. F. H. 


“Dresser or Prays” (6% S. vii. 209).—This 
expression occurs in the Poetaster, iii. 1, but I 
have not been able to find another instance of its 
use, Gifford (in loc.) has the following note :— 

“ Demetrius is unquestionably Decker ; who seems to 

have derived no small part of his sustenance from a/ter- 
ing and amending the old dramas then on the stage, 
No one occurs half so frequently in Mr, Henslowe’s 
books as a ‘dresser of plays." ” 
I have consulted The Diary of Philip Henslowe, 
1591-1609 (Shakespeare Society, 1845), but the 
expression does not occur there, though the 
substantial accuracy of Gifford’s note is borne 
out by numerous entries, of which the following 
(p. 161) may be taken as a specimen :— 

Lent unto Thomas Dickers at the a Herron 

of Robert Shawe, the 31 of novmb* 1599, which 

I borowed of M*‘ greffen for the altrenge of asf xxs. 

boocke of the wholl history of fortewnatus, 

the some of 
Neither Nares nor Halliwell has noted this ex- 
pression, and it seems worthy a place in your 
columns, H. ScuHerren. 

12, Cambridge Terrace, N. 


Parate (6% §. vii. 405).—I had only just dis- 
~~ my communication on this word when 

found a most remarkable confirmation of my 
notion that it was corrupted from the F. paille. 
In Dr. Prior’s notice of the word, in his Plant- 
Names, I find, “ An East Anglian correspondent 
informs me that paigle means a spangle.” Just 
so ; Cotgrave gives “a spangle” as one meaning 
of F. paille. This goes near to clinch the matter, 
and disposes of the six etymologies (all improbable) 
cited by Dr. Prior. Watrter W. SxKeart. 


A or By Davip Dev- 
cHAR (6" §, vii. 108).—I have an earlier issue of 
the work to which Mr. C. D. Wootter refers, 
Le Triomphe de la Mort, gravé d’aprés les Dessins 
Originauz de Jean Holbein par David Deuchar, 
1786. It consists of engraved title, portrait, forty- 
five pages of subjects, in all forty-seven. The 
—? to me as a non-professional observer, seem 
or the most part very clear and fresh. The 
earliest issue of Deuchar’s engravings, mentioned 
in the Dance of Death, by F. Douce, in Bohn’s 
reprint, 1858, p. 120, is Edin., 1788. My copy 
is in quarto, without the repetitive illustrations 
on the several pages. Ep, MarsHalt, 


aD Portas” (6 §. vii. 128).—I 
am obliged by the information of E. H. M. that 
there is this sentence in Cicero: “In concione 
autem si loqueretur, si Hannibal ad portas venisset 
murumque jaculo trajecisset, negaret esse in 
malis capi, venire, interfici, patriam amittere ” 
(De Findus, iv, 9, 22). Ep. MARSHALL, 


Cicero’s words, “ Annibal credo erat ad portas, 
aut de Pyrrhi pace agebatur” (1 in Anton. 11), 
if not the origin, may be the earliest use, of this 
proverb. Prarr. 


Damwue Famity (6 §. vii. 167).—The name 
Damm occurs in the registers of Grimsby as earl 
as 1713, and the family is still in the town, thoug 
the name is now Dann. I have not looked into 
the earlier registers to see if it occurs prior to that 
date. Should Mr. Crump wish it, I could give 
him further particulars, C. Moor. 

St. James’s, Grimsby, 


Querre (6" §. vii. 89).—In the Boullenois 
dialect querre, quewrre—chercher:— 
“ A Desvres j'’mins irai ¢ 
Eun’ courée, ou deux ou trois,” 


But conf. the root querere, and its different mean- 
ings in Scheller’s Lexicon. R. S. Caarnock. 


Buren anv Buraace (6"§. vii. 148),—Mr. 
W. H. Dawson, in his History of Skipton, writes, 
at p. 58 :— 

“From the fact of its being the centre of the barony, 
Skipton was a place of importance. It is a noteworthy 
circumstance that in old charters and deeds Skipton ia 
invariably spoken of as a burgh or borough. In pro- 
ceedings at Leet Courts held in last century it is so 
called, Yet the town had never a municipal govern- 
ment, nor did it ever return a representative to Parlia- 
ment. In early times Skipton was governed by reeves or 
bailiffs, who held the name of burgh-reeves...... Thess 
officials were appointed half-yearly, and during each 
term of office nine courts, called ‘burgh-cortys’ were 
held. The fines accruing to these courts were the right 
of the lord.” 

In a foot-note he says :— 

“In like manner Dodsworth, who visited Morton in 

1621, says of that place, ‘Here hath been a mercate and 
borough town,’ by which he would mean that formerly, 
being as at Skipton under the protection of a castle, the 
inhabitants were styled burgenses, not that the town had 
been incorporated.” 
Cowel defines burgage as “a Tenure proper to 
Cities, Borows, and ‘Towns, whereby the Burgers, 
Citizens, or Townsmen, hold their Lands or Tene- 
ments of the King, or other Lord, fur a certain 
yearly Rent.” F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Allen, in his History of Yorkshire (vol. iii- 
p. 334), says :— 

* Robert de Romellé, one of the followers of the Con- 

queror, built Skipton Castle. The erection of this 
baronial residence elevated Skipton from a village toa 
town, but it never hada icipal gover t, nor was 
it ever represented in Parliament.” 
From the definition of burgh given in Cowel’s Law 
Dictionary, it would seem that a town might have 
been a burgh though it had neither a parlia- 
mentary nor a municipal franchise. G, Fisuer. 


Forster Famity §. vii. 368).—In reference 
to Ralph Forster, Esq., of Layerieth Hall, Bold. 
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ham, or Boldon, co. Durham, whose ntage is 
wanted, I find he had brothers Capt. John Forster 
and Wilson Forster, Esq., both of Whitburn, co. 
Durham, also sisters Isabel and Sarah, and their 
mother’s Christian name was 
J. A, Tom«uss, 
Little Warley, Brentwood. 


Besttanp, Painter (6" §. vii. 289).—He 
was mostly engaged in portrait painting, although 
he exhibited sixty historical and fancy subjects. 
He moved to West End, Hampstead, in 1796, and 
remained there until 1829, when he went to 27, 
Osnaburgh Street, where he remained until 1837. 
Bestland exhibited in all 115 pictures at the Royal 
Academy, British Institution, and Suffolk Street 
from 1783 to 1837. The picture of “Francis I, 
&c.,” was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1824. 

ALorRNon Graves. 


I have lately seen a mezzotint engraving of 
“Richard Bingham, Esq., of Melcomb Bingham, 
Dorset, Colonel of the Dorsetshire Militia. From 
an original picture by C. Bestland, painted at the 
request and expense of the officers of that regi- 
ment, to whom this print is most respectfully in- 
scribed by CO. Bestland, Published by C. Best- 
land, West Ead, Hampstead, July 1811.” 

©. H. Mayo. 


An Otp Mapricat (6" §. vii. 388) is simply 
a “modern antique,” and I plead guilty to the 
authorship. In 1841 I published a Flora of 
Shropshire, and failing to find an appropriate 
motto for the title-page, I one morning, during an 
early walk before breakfast, in a “ a fit of 
inspiration,” com the “ old madrigal.” 

W. A. Leientoy, 
Luciefelde, Shrewsbury. 


Ever- (6 S. vii. 148, 414).—I would remark 
that it is perfectly well known that the prefix ever- 
is derived neither from the Lat. aper nor from the 
German eber; for neither of these forms could 
give us ever-. The modern ever- is merely the 
modern way of representing the A.-S. eofor, a 
boar, which is cognate with the Latin and German 
forms, and not derived from either of them ; the 
same is true of the Russian word vepre. It would 
conduce much to clearness of thought if the differ- 
ence between cognation and derivation were more 
clearly apprehended. Watrer W, Sxeat. 


Otpv Ctocks vii. 165, 237, 257, 371, 
417).—If any of your correspondents can furnish 
information as to the time when “John Toppin, 
London,” clockmaker, lived, or the probable age 
of the clock hereafter described, I shall be glad. 
I came into possession sixty years ago of an eight- 
day clock of his, of considerable age then and clever 
make, but without date. It is in an oak or walnut 
ease, nine feet high, with brass face silvered, en- 


graved, and lacquered, with ornamental cast corners 
and side pillars, dial-plate, or circle, eleven inches, 
showing the hours and minutes, and intermediate 
circle, carried by the going of the clock, to show 
the month of the year, the day of the month, and 
how much faster or slower the clock varies accord- 
ing to apparent time. In the arch of the face is 
a circle, five inches in diameter, pm the 
seconds ; also two smaller circles, one regulating 
the time, and the other, in case of sickness pro- 
bably, to prevent the clock’s striking. It kee 
excellent time, and the clock-maker who atte 

to it assures me that in six months it would not 
vary five minutes. It has a pendulum with recoil 
escapement. W. 

Chichester, 


William Barrow, the maker of Mr. Wu. N. 
Fraser's clock, was admitted a member of the 
Clockmakers’ Company of London in 1709, which 
is most probably about the date of the clock, when 
Chinese and Japan lacquer work was used in 
the ornamentation of clock cases. 

Ocravivs Moraay, 


Lowe Famity or Derpysuire (6 §S. vi. 127; 
vii, 121, 414).—I must own I am unable to follow 
Srema in his incapability of grasping Ma. Greey- 
STREET'S arguments. Undoubtedly Sir Bernard 
Burke quotes on p. 991, sixth edition, an abstract 
of a charter in the Wolley collection, which he 
misquotes in that he says one Peter del Lowe 
was father of Thomas, William, and Laurence del 
Lowe, all appearing in the above charter, dated 
Sept. 1, 1473. If Sicma will read Me. Vincent's 
note on this matter (6% 8. vi. 127) I think he will 
be convinced. Mr, Drury Lowe’s descent from 
the Lowes of Macclesfield is undoubted, Major 
Lawson Lowe’s descent has yet to be proved. Why 
does Sir Bernard Burke append the history of the 
family of the Lowes of Locko to that of the Lowes 
of Highfield ? Atrrep Scorr Garry. 


1. The charter from the Wolley MSS. alluded to 
by Sie Bernard Burke (on p. 991, sixth edition, 
not 990) is that dated Sept. 1, 1473. From a copy 
I have of Wolley’s abstract I find that the Perus 
(sic) Lallowe, Thomas of y* Lowe, William of the 
Lowe, and Laurence Lallowe, witnesses to the 
same, are not therein declared to be related in any 
degree, whereas Sir Bernard in quoting it asserts 
the three, Thomas, William, Laurence, to be 
brothers, and sons of Peter. 

2. I have little doubt but that in every county 
of England there may be ancient stock of the 
name of Low; what I do contend is that the 
only family of the name of real eminence did not 
originate in Cheshire. 

3. Sir Bernard Burke’s words are (p. 992, Lowe 
of Locko): ‘The last male heir, Richard Lowe, of 
Locko, Esq., d. 1785.” All I contend here is that 
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he was not the last male heir of the family, though 
he may have been the last male heir holding the 
estates. James GREENSTREET. 


Virri (6% §. vi. 536; vii. 235, 379).—At the 
last reference quoted above W. C. B. gives three 

uotations from Hannah More to show that the 

nglish use of the word virti: has been “ modified 
since her days.” Every one of the three passages 
seems to me to express accurately that use of the 
word which is now current. Where, then, is the 
modification? What does virtis mean nowadays ? 
Articles of “ bigotry and virtue,” indeed, are 
common enough ; but that well-worn phrase ex- 
presses only a part of the whole 


* Tar Haics or Bemersype (6" §. vii. 102, 152, 
194, 231, 275, 297, 313).—In my former letter 
(ante, p. 297) I merely remarked on the word recent 
as applied by Inquirer to the claim of the Clack- 
mannanshire Haigs to be Haigs of Bemersyde. 
By his silence Inquirer may be satisfied or not, 
but upon the sole question which he raises—viz., 
the identity of Robert Haig of Throsk, my ances- 
tor, with Robert Haig, the disinherited heir of 
James Haig of Bemersyde—I simply wish to put 
Inqurrer’s query in this form. The then Earl of 
Mar was indubitably the stanch friend of James 
Haig, seventeenth Laird of Bemersyde, and was 
appealed to by him when charged with treason in 
1616. The query is, Had this Earl of Mar two 
friends or acquaintances of the name of Robert 
Haig, of or about the same age and at or about the 
same time, and did he give his farm of Throsk, on 
his Stirlingshire estate, nearly opposite his own 
residence at Alloa House, not to the disinherited 
son of his old friend James Haig, but to some 
other Robert Haig (evolved out of the inventive 
consciousness of INquirER), the descendants of 
which Robert Haig have ever since, by family 
tradition and pedigree supported by independent 
evidence, claimed to be Haigs of Bemersyde ? 
James Haic, M.A. 
Merchiston Avenue, Edinburgh. 


Squarine tHe Crrecte (2™ §, viii, 291, 421). 
—On October 13 last I visited Great Gidding for 
the purpose of inspecting the registers there, and 
was most kindly treated by the vicar thereof, who, 
before I left, produced the piece of wood in which 
the inscription referred to is cut, and I had it in 
my hand. I found that the second word was not 
AREPO, but ArrPo,and the third was TeniT and 
not TENET, the 1 being probably inserted in the 
place of & to half square the circle. It has been 
suggested that possibly the word ariro was in- 
tended to be broken up into letters, taking the a and 
the o to stand for Alpha and Omega in the sense 
of the Almighty, and the R.LP. for “Requiesce 
in pace,” and the meaning of the whole to be some- 


thing to this effect: 0, sower! Rest in peace; 
thou workest (rotas) with energy (opera). The 
Almighty sustains thy work. The E.R. no doubt 
stand for the initials of Edward Rigby; who at 
that date, 1614, was the vicar of = — 


“Joux anp Littie Gippine 
Caurca (6" §. vii. 341, 387).—The last of the 
Ferrar family married Robert Arthur Hughes, of 
the Royal Navy; he died a few years ago at 
Bemerton, St. Mary Church, near Torquay. He 
inherited several portraits of the Ferrar family. 
One of Nicholas (a duplicate at Magdalen aye 
Cambridge), engraved in Peckard’s Life ; 
of John (treasurer of Virginia, and brother of 
Nicholas) and his wife ; one of Nicholas when a 
baby in his mother’s arms. He also possessed some 
needlework done by the ladies of Little Gidding, 
and an oval portrait of Charles I.; a similar one is 
in the possession of Mrs. Stirling, a niece of Capt. 
Hughes, living at the Manor House, Freshford, 
Bath. H. T. Evtacomne. 


Cromwett anv Russety §. vii. 368, 413). 
—The Mrs. Russell from whom Sir C. Reed re- 
ceived the camp kettle of the Protector Oliver 
Cromwell was probably Mrs. Elizabeth Oliveria 
Cromwell Russell, of Cheshunt Park, Herts. 
Henry Cromwell, the Protector’s fourth son, 
married in 1655 Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Sir 
Francis Russell, of Chippenham, and had issue, all 
now extinct in the male line. Oliver Cromwell, 
his last male descendant, who died in 1821, was 
his great-grandson. He succeeded to the estate 
of Theobalds under the will of his grandfather's 
cousins, Elizabeth, Anne, and Dorothy, daughters 
of Richard Cromwell. He married in 1771 Mary, | 
daughter of Morgan Morse, Esq., and had a son 
Oliver, who died in his father’s lifetime, and a 
daughter Elizabeth Oliveria, born in 1777, and 
who married in 1801 Thomas Artemidorus Russell. 
Mrs. Russell, who succeeded her father June 18, 
1821, and became the representative of the family 
of Oliver Cromwell, died 1849. E. Barcuay. 

Wickham Market. 


Examptes or Ancient Cuurcn Puate (6% 
S. vii. 85, 132, 216, 237, 314).—A very remark- 
able chalice and paten, well worth inspection, be- 
longs to the church of Bishop’s Sutton, in Hants, 
of which I was vicar for eleven years. Both are 
worn and somewhat thin, but otherwise in fair 
preservation. The paten is round and almost flat 
and remarkably small—in fact, it is, I should sup- 
pose, of very nearly the same size as the consecrated 
wafer formerly used to be. The flat part in the centre 
bears the sacred monogram I.H.S., which seems to 
have been stamped upon the metal plate. The 
form of the letters is, so far as I can judge, that of 
about 1400-1450. The chalice has no existing 
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ornament, but seems to show faint traces of some- 
thing that has been worn off. 
Tuo. Woopnovss. 


Coat as A Onanm (6 S. vi. 345, 524).—“ To 
dream of coal as a sign of riches” is an inversion 
of the old proverb which Phedrus mentions in the 
fable of the two bald men who found a comb :— 

‘ on Fato invido 
Carbon i ro thesauro invenimus. 
Pe Lib. v. fab. 6. 
The Greek form of the proverb is thus noticed :— 

“AvOpaxes 6 Oncavpds réduxev: tov 
Aovxiavés' TS yotv trod Adyou éxeivov, 
Opaxes 6 Onoavpds Kai radu, 
"AvOpaxas pov [por, Prov. Diog., ii. 90, p. 164] 
tiv drépyvas.—Gaisf., Paroem. Grec., 
Zenob., cent. ii. 1, p. 254, Oxon, 1836. 

To a similar effect is the “Oreta an carbone 
notandi” (Hor., Sat. ii. iii, 246). The Greek 
proverb of course refers to live coals. 

Ep. MARsHALL. 


This association is a survival from prehistoric 
times, and would indicate the burglar as of the 
lowest stratum in society. There are notes on 
coal as a charm-in Brand, vol. i. p. 170, ed. 1841. 
We know that Dr. Dee’s divining stone was of 
cannel coal, as I saw it at Strawberry Hill in 1845. 
Jet, Kimmeridge clay, &c., were used by pre- 
historic Britons as ornaments, no doubt with occult 
associations, and were worn in the shape of beads, 
whorls, &c., which are found in numerous inter- 
ments, both cremations and inhumations. 

Lysart. 


Tare Beacon Tower near Woxinea (6% vii. 
107, 395).—I beg to thank Mr. Epwarps for the 
information he has given in answer to my query 
respecting the Zouch beacon tower at Woking. 
Bat I must be allowed to point out that he is in 
error in saying that I was wrong in speaking of 
Stoke Church, near Guildford. I am, in fact, as 
sure of its existence (and on the same grounds) as 
the poet was of the battle of Sheriffmuir :— 

“Of one thing I'm sure, that at Sheriffmuir 
A battle there was, which I saw, man.” 

Indeed, the church at Stoke dates, I believe, from 
the seventeenth century, so that it seems some- 
what strange that Mr. Epwarps (though he left 
Guildford so long ago, the year, in fact, before I 
was born) should have forgotten it. Two years 
ago the brother officers of Sir George Pomeroy 
Colley, who fell in the battle of Majuba Gill, 
caused a memorial window to be erected in the 
east end of Stoke Church in memory of that 
gallant but unfortunate commander. 

I was brought up in West Surrey, and have 
been connec with it ever since, but never 


resided in the immediate neighbourhood of Guild- | f 


ford or Woking. I know nothing, therefore, of 
the local traditions mentioned by Mr. Epwarps, 
which seem to represent Zouch as a monster of 
iniquity. All I could find recorded of his charac- 
ter in history was that when the so-called British 
Solomon descended to frivolity and looseness, 
Zouch was frequently his companion and host, 
But it is certainly remarkable how the memory 
of men’s evil deeds does frequently linger in the 
localities where they took place; as an illustra- 
tion of which I may mention that I was once in- 
formed that a man travelling some time ago in the 
county of Somerset found it difficult to obtain a 
lodging in consequence of its transpiring that his 
name was Jeffreys. . T. Lryy, 
Blackheath. 


Tae Parronrmic -1ne (6@ vii. 301, 394)-— 
Tt is much to have obtained from so eminent an 
authority as the Rev. Isaac TaYtor, a concession 
that there are “notable exceptions” to a “law” 
out of which, alone and unsupported by other 
circumstances, a considerable amount of our 
current history and ethnical topography has been 
evolved, or from which established Tosal history 
has been voted “ suspicious.” I will only venture 
to say, in advance of what Dr. Tartor says, that 
the exceptions are probably so numerous as to 
seriously honeycomb the “law,” if not to dispute 
that title. I have no doubt also that -ham= 
“holm” would prove to be far too frequent to be 
called “ exceptional.” As in many of such cases, 
more than are commonly thought, several in- 
dependent “laws,” or causes of names and their 
parts, stand side by side, and I believe that in the 
instances of -ham the equivalent -holm is the most 

revalent. I confess that I fail to realize Dr. 
‘AYLor’s connexion of the -ham on rivers with 
“ hemmed in.” THomas 


Kives’ Fincers, &c. (6% v. 429; vi. 15, 
55, 198, 237, 436; vii. 356)—I cannot hear of 
“ Johnny-cocks” in this part of Dorset; and 
“ grandfagriggle” (a variant of Mr. Matan’s 
“ grandfagregor”) is generally the name given to 
the Orchis mascula, though the weighty authority 
of the Rev.W. Barnes, the Dorset poet (see under 
“ greegle or greygle”), might be cited in support of 
the “ young barbarian.” H, E. W. 

Dorchester. 


Heratory S. vii. 168, 417).—The second 
of the coats inquired for is Davies of Elmley 
Castle, co. Worcester, formerly of New House, co. 
Hereford, granted 1700. The arms are the same 
as those of Davies of Marsh, co. Salop, with the 
difference that in the latter the tree is irradicated. 
The arms and crest are so singular that probably 
some history is attached to them. If. there is 
such, the family would be very thankful to be in- 


‘ormed, W. M, M, 
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Avruors or Quorations Wantep (6% vi. 


389).— 
» “Stat mundus precibus eanctorum,” 
The source of the expression appears to be “ Vere 
mundum quis dubitet meritis stare sanctorum ” (Ruffinus, 
in Rosweyd., De Vita et Verbis Seniorwm Libri Any 
lib, iii, prol., p. 376, Lugd., 1617). The only use of the 
sentence with “ precibus” for “ meritis” which I know 
of is in Cornelius a Lapide on Ecclesiasticus xxxv. 20, 
where, referring to Ruffinus, w.s., he says, “ Quis dubitet 
mundum precibus stare sanctorum ?” Elsewhere he refers 
to it as with “ meritis ” (on Heb. xi. 38). 
Ep. MARSHALL. 
(6% vii. 429.) 


They rear’d no trophy,” &e. 
Mrs. Hemans, Troubadour Song, p. 570, “ Chandos 
Classics” edition. P, J. F. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Bibliographic des Bibliographies. Par Léon Vallée, de 
la Bibliotheque Nationale. (Paris, Terquem.) 
TuE enormous extent to which the literature of all 
branches of knowledge has reached renders every one who 
has to do with books somewhat of a bibliographer ; such 
persons, therefore, will gladly welcome any kind of index 
to the rapidly increasing store of bibliography. How 
quickly this store increases may be judged from the fact 
that during last year no less than 314 distinct articles 
were added to the many thousands which already exist. 
The question of indexing these indexes to literature 
has already been dealt with by the following writers: 
Labbe, 1652; Teissier, 1686; Peignot, 1812; Horne, 
1814; Namur, 1838; Schmidt, 1840; Guild, 1853; 
Petzholdt, 1866; Power, 1870; and Sabin, 1877. Some 
of them have adopted the classified form, as Peignot and 
Petzholdt, and others, like Power, the alphabetical. 
M. Vallée follows the latter plan, gee ee by a 
very full index of subjects. The bulky volume now 
before us consists of two parts, the first being an alpba- 
betical arrangement under authors’ names, and the 
second an alphabetical subject-index, with brief titles 
and references to the main headings. It describes 
6,894 works, and extends to 773 pages, of which the 
index takes up 176. The titles are given in full with 
praiseworthy accuracy, Whenever they have been verified 
with the copies in the Bibliothéque Nationale the fact is 
notified by an asterisk. The number of pages is made 
known when less than forty-eight, It would have been 
useful to have added this information in all cases, as the 
extent of a bibliography is usually the first thing one 
wishes to know. Perhaps a more severe treatment in 
drawing up the list might have been followed with ad- 
vantage. Bibliography proper is a sufficiently wide field 
without admitting a sprinkling of works on tlie history 
of general libraries, some of their catalogues, with in- 
dexes to periodicals, literary biographies and histories, and 
such a work as Brockhaus’s Conversations-Lexikon. A 
certain amount of bibliographical matter is contained in 
all these subjects, but since it is only incidental to them 
a notice of all the books on the topics should be supplied 
or none atall. M. Vallée’s industry and comprehensive- 
ness deserve great praise ; but within the first forty pages 
we have noticed the following omissions: Ackermann’s 
Ocffentl. Gesundheilspflege, 1874 ; Acland’s Student's Li- 
brary, 1877; Adamson s Camoens, 1820; Ambrogio di 
Altamura,® Bibl. Dominicana, 1677; Assemani Bibi. 
Orientalis, 1719-28; Atkinson's Medical Bibliography, 
1834; Audiffredi Calalegus Romanarum Editionum, 


1783 ; Bachiller y Morales, Libros publicados en Cuba, 
1861; Bartlett's Literature of the Rebellion, 1866; Beau- 
vois, Mouvement Litt. en Finlande, 1879; Becker's Ver- 
zeichniss von musikal, Schriften, 1846. A more precise 
knowledge would not have permitted the allusion in the 
preface to Tonelli’s Biblioteca Bibliografica as a biblio- 

raphy of bibliographies. The “Alphabetical List of 

haracters performed by Jobn Bannister” and the 
“ Great Musicians” series of lives have neither of them 
much connexion with bibliography, Allibone’s Critical 
Dictionary is entered twice over, from two different 
issues of the title-page. The second and improved 
edition of De Backer, Bibliothéque des Ecrivains de la 
Comp. de Jésu, does not appear. A slip of the pen has 
included the Literaturblatt fiir Romanische Philologie 
among novels in the index. Jn conclusion, however, we 
are bound to state that, in spite of any small errors and 
omissions such as those we have pointed out, we have no 
hesitation in taying that the Billiographie des Biblio- 
graphies deserves a i among the working tools of 
all Libliographers and librarians, 


Eridanus, River and Constellation: a Study of the 
Archaic Southern Asterisms, By Robert Brown, Jun., 
F.S.A. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tue names and histories of the constellations which stud 
the heavens have much historical as well as astronomical 
interest. We have heard some persons express wonder 
that modern astronomers are content with the rude 
classification of the stars which they have inherited 
from a remote antiquity. We wish they had been con- 
tent ; but the fact is that the celestial globe, especially 
in its southern portion, is disfigured by a number of 
modern signs which bave no historic interest whatever, 
and are memorials of nothing eave the stupidity of their 
inventors. The ancient constellations, whenever they 
were formed, have come down to us from a very remote 
antiquity, and no one could wish that they were forgotten 
or rejected from modern teaching. Even the Coma Bere- 
nices, though comparatively modern, may well retain its 
place, but the objects which have been added during the 
recent centuries should certainly be abolished. Mr. 
Brown has undertaken a most difficult task. To trace 
the old constellations up to their origin would seem to 
most stucents to be an impossible achievement. We do 
not say that Mr. Brown has met with full success, but he 
has with great learning made many steps in the right 
direction. We confidently hope that much more know- 
ledge than we at present possess will be garnered con- 
cerning the remote East, where, according to our present 
lights, civilization originated. When this comes to pass 
Mr. Brown’s work may be superseded, but for the pre- 
sent itis by far the best trcatise we have on a most 
obscure subject. Mr. Brown quotes Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis for the opinion that our word varnish com- 
memorates the amber colour of Berenice’s tresses. It 
is a beautiful idea, and we wish we could accept it, but we 
believe that tle greatest mcdcrn authorities have con- 
fidently rejected it. 


A Thousand Years Hence. Being Personal Experiences 
by Nunsowe Green, Esq. (Sampeon Low 
Co. 
Tux world has had ¢f more impossible narratives 
than it can digest. Men have told us of their journey- 
ings round the moon, down under the earth, and far 
away among the orls which people space. Few, if any, 
of these books have brought lasting fame to their authors. 
Where the late Lord Lytton and Mortimer Collins have 
met with but a small share of success, the gentleman 
who writes under the pseudonym of Nuneowe Green 


might have anticipated faflure. There is, notwii 
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ing occasional coarseness, much that is interesting in his 
book, and several things which wil] have a tendency to 
make thoughtful persons ponder; but we are bound to 
say that be has not the art of carrying us away into even 
a momentary belief in his impossible story. That the 
world will be a thousand years hence far more different 
from what it is now than our own age is from that 
of the great Emperor Karl we fully believe; and 
there are some among us who might perhaps, with- 
out undue rashness, prophesy on what lines the progress 
will be made, but Mr, Nunsowe Green is not among the 
number. There is much about electrical science in his 
book, a subject which, we apprehend, he has not studied 
very deeply. The various theological schools of the 

cent might have something also to say as to the light 

which they are shown. The slight touches which are 
intended to portray one at least of the great Christian 
bodies are grotesquely inaccurate. 


Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden Monachi Cestrensis. 
ogether with the English Translations of John Tre- 
visa and of an Unknown Writer of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, Edited b Rawson Lumby, D.D., for 
the Master of the Rolls. Vol. VIII. (Longmans & Co.) 
Tus volume contains the last twenty-five chapters of 
the seventh book of the Polychronicon, and therefore 
brings to an end Higden’s text and John Trevisa's 
translation. The chronicle comprised in this volume 
extends from the election of Pope Celestine II. in 1143 
to the great pestilence which ravaged England in 1349 ; 
and the translation was completed by Treviea, the vicar 
of Berkeley, on Thursday, April 18, 1357, in the thirty- 
fifth year “of m lordes age, Syr Thomas lord of 
Berkley, that made me make this translacion.” The 
continuations of the Latin text and Trevisa’s version 
and the eighth book of the Polychronicon from Caxton 
are printed in four appendices ; but the more interesting 
glossaries of the peculiar words used by Higden and his 
translators are reserved for another volume. These 
ossaries promise to be of enormous value in illustrating 
growth of the English language, for the difference 
in the forms of expression between Trevisa’s version 
and that of the translator of the fifteenth century is 
greater than would have been supposed. 


Kingsthorpiana ; or, Researches in a Church Chest. 
Edited y J. Hulbert Glover, M.A., Vicar. (Stock.) 
Mr. Grover has expended much trouble in compiling a 
book which, we are afraid, will not find many readers 
out of his parish of Kingsthorpe. Indeed, we should be 
surprised if any of his parishioners get further than the 
preface. Mr. Glover, :owever, deserves some praise for 
the care which he has taken of the muniments of the 

bh, and in this many clergymen may well follow 

example. The loss of through 

neglect alone, not to speak of wanton destruction, 
hardly be calculated. 


The Folk-lore Journal. Vol. 1. Jan.-June, 1883, (Folk- 
lore Society.) 
WE are now able to speak of the first half-year’s instal- 
ment of the work to which the new Journal has been 
devoted by the Folk-lore Society, and we think it should 
encourage members both old and new. We pointed out 
at the beginning the interest and value attaching to the 
pers on ‘‘ Malagasy Songs and Folk-tales,” by the Rev. 
I Bibree, jun., and the five articles now before us do not 
exhaust the materials collected by the author, In the 
latest issue, that for June, we observe a which 
seems to indicate a Malagasy tradition closely akin to 
one found in Western Australia by the Spanish Bene- 
dictine Don Rudesindo Salvado, and noticed in a 
read before the Anthropological Institute by Mr. C. H. E. 


Carmichael, The Australian Udcol, a serpent believed 
to inhabit the bottom of pools and lakes, would appear 
to have a certain affinity with the Malagasy Songomby 
rather than with its more strictly natural congener, the 
Angalapona. The May and June numbers of the 
Journal contain, as might be expected, accounts of the 
customs and superstitions of the merry month of May, 
described in Burgundian song as “le mois de douce 
attente.” Mr. G. L. Gomme’s “ Bibliography of Folk- 
lore Publications,” though restricted to those published 
in the English language, embraces translations, and 
therefore covers a far wider area than might at first 
sight be ~~ The last title reached probably 
Sy letter B, with Miss Busk’s Sagas from the Far 
ast. 


Tux Pipe Roll Society has issued a draft prospectus, 
embracing the outline of the work which fe hopes to 
accomplish, Among its promoters we need only men- 
tion the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, Norroy, 
the Director of the Society of Antiquaries, Canon Raine, 
and Dr. G, W. Marshall, with Mr. W. C. Borlase, M.P., 
as president, and Mr. Greenstreet as secretary, to give 
an assurance that whatever work is undertaken will be 
well done, The value of the Pipe Rolls as a storehouse 
for the student of genealogy is incontestable. Our only 
doubt is as to the wisdom of the multiplication of 
societies in these days of reduced rents and other ills 
that nineteenth century flesh is heir to. We hope the 
Pipe Roll Society will surmount these difficulties, and 
we shall look forward with interest to their first volume. 

TuHeEne will be issued shortly by Mr. F. G. Heath, at 
the office of Forestry, a special author's edition of his 
little work Burnham Beeches, to which will be prefixed 
a facsimile of the letter from Lord Beaconsfield to the 
author on peasant life, trees, and sylvan scenery. 


Rotices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all comrrnications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

A. M. Mitx.—The answer is simply because Lord 
ae did not write Farewell to England. This is one 
of a series of spurious poems fathered on Lord Byron 
which appeared shortly after he left England, and 
which he alludes to in a letter to Mr. Murray, under 
date “ Diodati, July 22, 1816.” 

W. (“ Madame Roland's Execution ”).—You have not 
complied with our rule as to sending your name and 
address. 

ALraA.—You will probably find the author's name on 
the title-page of the copy at the British Museum. 

R. H. Busx (“ Brussels”).—See 6 8, vi, 328, and 
ante, p. 98, 

E. G. Legh, Knutsford).—You should 
advertise your n 

Corricenpum.—P, 439, 1. 15 from for “ Salisbury” 
read Shaftesbury, 

Nworice. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


a UST PUBLISHED. 


HEROES OF SCIENCE. 


[ The object of this Series of Books is to teach Science by Bio- 
graphies of Men eminent in their own Departments of 
Beience whose several labours have, in the progress of time, 
advanced it to its present level ) 

Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 4s. each. 
NEW VOLUME, 

CHEMISTS. By M. M, Pattison Muir, 

Fsq. — Caius College, Cambridge. With several 


The seiesibin Volumes have been already published :— 
BOTANISTS, ZOOLOGISTS, and 
GEOLOGISTS, By Professor P. MARTIN DUNCAN, F.R.S, 
* This should be a useful volume for beginners.” 
Morning Post. 
ASTRONOMERS, By E. J. C. Morton, 


B.A., Scholar of St, John's College, Cambridge. With 
Diagrams. 
«* Mr. Morton’s book is highly interesting.” —Saturday Review. 


EARLY CHRONICLERS OF EUROPE, 


The object of this Series is to bring readers face to face with 
the sources of Early European History, and thus enable 
them to obtain a more intelligent grasp of the subject than 
can be had from second-hand compilations. } 


NEW VOLUME. 
ITALY. By Ugo Balzani, Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 4s, 
The following Volumes have been already published :— 


ENGLAND. By James Gairdner, 


Author of ‘ The Life and Reign of Richard Ill.,’ &c. Crown 

8vo. cloth boards, 4s. 
The book is well and thoroughly done, and makes a very 
valuable addition to the stock of historic manuals.’ — Atheneum, 


FRANCE. By Gustave Masson, B.A. 
Univ. Gallic., Assistant Master and Librarian of Harrow 
School, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 4s. 

“Pull of di g and valuable matter.” 
Guardian. 


EARLY BRITAIN. 
[This set of Books will «mbrace Monographs on Celtic Britain, 
Roman Britain, Scandinavian Britain, and Norman Britain.) 
NEW VOLUME, 


ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. Pre- 
bendary ECARTH, Rector of Wrington, Somerset, With 
Map. Feap. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 

The following Volumes have been already published :— 

ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant 
ALLEN, Fsq. BA, Feap. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 

“If any reader wishes to obtain, in a small compass, a general 
and popular view of our Anglo-Saxon language, literature, and 
laws, he cannot do better than study this careful and conscien- 
tious epitome of those subjects.” —Spectator. 


CELTIC BRITAIN, By Professor 
RHYS, With 2 Maps. Feap. 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 
“ Professor Rhys has here Siven us a carefully winnowed 
summary of the whole matter.’ ‘—Academy. 


DIOCESAN HISTORIES. 
(This Series, which will embrace, when completed, every 
Dioeese in England and Wales, will furnish, it is expected, 
a perfect Library of English Ecclesiastical History.) 


NEW VOLUME, 
WORCESTER. By the Rev, 1 


GREGORY SMITH, M.A., Vicar of Great Malvern, and 
the Rev, PHIPPS ONSLOW, M.A., Rector of Upper Sapey, 
With Map. Fcap. 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


The following Volumes have been already published :— 
CHICHESTER. By the Rev. W. R. W. 


STEPHENS, M.A., Rector of Woolbeding. With Map and 
Plan. Feap. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
** Is a model of what such books should be.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


DURHAM. By the Rev. J. L. Low, 
With Map and Plan. Fceap. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

“ The Society for Promoting Christain.Knowledge is doing a 
good work in issuing the handy series of ‘ Diocesan Histories,’ 
to which Mr. Low bas now made so excellent a contribution.” 

Academy. 


| PETERBOROUGH, By the Rev. G. A, 


POOLE, M.A., Rector of Winwick, near Rugby, With” 
| Map. Feap. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


| “Is very well done.”—Morning Post, 


CANTERBURY. By the Rev, R, OC. 


JENKINS, Rector and Vicar of Lyminge, Hon. Canon of 
Canterbury, With Map. Fcap. 8vo. cloth boards, 3s, 6d, 
“Is written with much antiquarian and scholarly care, which 


| lucidity,”"—British Quarterly Review. 


SALISBURY. By the Rev. W. H. Jones, 
Vicar of Bradford-on-Avon. With Map and Plan of the 
Cathedral. Feap. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s, 6d, 

“They contain much valuable information.... Their contents 
should be found useful by all.”—Times, 


OXFORD. By the Rev. E. Marshall. 
Feap, 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
“There can only be one opinion—and that a high one—as J 
to the general manner in which Mr. Marshall has performed 
his task,” —Academy. 


“YORK. By the Rev, Canon Ornsby,/ 


M.A. F.8.A. Feap. 8ve. with Map, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


“Evidently well acquainted with the subject he has ia 
hand. Saturday Review, 


London : Northumberland Avenue, Charing Cross ; 
and 135, North 
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